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agent of the Department, under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Postmaster General; 
and that such as contain articles of value shall be 
transmitted to the General Post Office here. It also 
provides that the dead letters which accumulate in 


Oregon shall be returned to Astoria and examined | 


in the same way. ‘This will save a large amount 
of money to the Department. 

There is another proposition in the resolution. 
In appointing the special agent of the Department 
for California, the law limited his allowance to the 
salary allowed to the principal clerk in the De- 
partment here. ‘The result was that only sixteen 
sundred dollars was allowed. 
things considered, the Postmaster General cannot 

rocure in California the services of a man that is 
capable of discharging the important duties that 
devolve upon this agent. 


while he is traveling on the business of the De- 
partment. This, under the circumstances, seems 
to bea reasonable amount. The resolution also 
provides that the fiseal year of the Post Office De- 
partment for the State of California, and the Ter- 
ritories of Orezon, New Mexico, and Utah, shall 
commence on the first day of April in each and 
every year. ‘These are the only propositions in- 
volved in the resolution. I ask the unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate that it may now be read a sec- 
ond time and considered, because if it has to take 


For that sum, all | 


The resolution, there- | 

voses to allow hi of $2,5 yer | - ae . . 
fore, proposes: allow him the sum of > 900 per || one of the appropriation bills of that year by the 
annum, and $3 a day for his traveling expenses, | 


its chance upon the calendar, it will not bereached | 


during the residue of the session, and the expense 
of transmitting the dead letters to Washington 
will be continued on the Department. 

The joint resolution was then read a second time 


and considered to the Senate as in Committee of | 


the Whole. 


It was reported to the Senate with- 


out amendment, and ordered to be engrossed for a | 


third reading. 


REPORT ON CALIFORNIA LAND TITLES. 
On motion by.Mr. EWING, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the report of the Committee on 


Printing, on the motion to print the report of the | 


Secretary of the Interior communicating the report 
of William Carey Jones, at the last session, in 
relation to land titles in California; and, in con- 
currence with said report, the report was ordered 
to be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED ON LEAVE. 


Mr. BORLAND, in pursuance of previous no- | 
tice, asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill | 


for the relief of the heirs of Valiere de Hauterive; 
which was read a first and second time by its 


tide, and referred to the Committee on Public 


Lands. 


Mr. BRIGHT, in pursuance of notice, asked | 


and obtained leave to introduce a bill for the relief 
of Franklin Hardin, of Johnson county, Indiana; 
which was read a first and second time by its title 
and referred to the Committee of Claims. 

Mr. FOOTE, in pursuance of notice, asked and 
obtained leave to introduce a bill for improving the 
navigation of Pearl, Big Black, Yazoo, and other 
rivers in Mississippi; which was read a first and 
second time by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 


NOTICES OF BILLS. 


Mr. TURNEY gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce a joint resolution, supple- 
mentary to the joint Seobalion approved March 
9, 1848, entitled ‘‘A joint resolution expressive of 
the thanks of Congress to Major General Winfield 
Scott and the troops under his command.” 

Mr. FELCH gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce a bill to regulate the surveying 
and sale of islands belonging to the United States. 


POST ROUTES IN ARKANSAS. 

Mr. BORLAND submitted the following reso- 
lution which lies over under the rule: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inguire into the propriety of estab- 
lishing the following mail! routes : 

ist. From Camden, via Woodlawn, Leake’s Store, and 
Fite’ Store, to Lewisglie, Arkansas. 

22. From Camden to Clinton, Arkansas. 
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_3d. From Pine Bluff, via White Oak Bluff, on Saline 
river, to Chambersville, via Calhoun county, Arkansas. 
THE CASE OF THE AMISTAD. 

Mr. MASON. I beg leave to submit the fol- 

lowing resolution: . 
Resolved, Tiat the Committee on Foreign Relations be 
instructed to inquire into the propriety of providing by law, 
pursuant to the recommendation of President Polk in his 
message of the 7th December, 1847, for the payment of the 
claim there mentioned, as arising to certain Spanish claim- 
ants in the ** Amistad case.”’ 

This subject was brought to the notice of Con- 
gress in December, 1847, by the late President 
Polk, who recommended that it should be paid, as 
he thought it was due to Spain under the treaty of 
the 20th of October, 1795. The matter was re- 
ferred then to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, of which committee Mr. Hannegan was 
chairman. The sum of $50,000 was placed upon 


Senate, which amount was afterwards stricken out 
by the House. As the resolution is simply one of 
inquiry, I ask that it may now be considered. 
Mr. CHASE. Let it lie over. 
It was accordingly laid over under the rule. 


POSSESSORY RIGHTS OF THE HUDSON’S 


BAY COMPANY. 

Mr. GWIN submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to communi- 
cate to the Senate, if not incompatible with the public in 
terest, copies of all correspondence between this Govern- 
ment and the Government of Great Britainand between 
this Government and the British Hudson’s Bay Company, 
relative to the possessory rights of said company in Oregon, 
or to the purchase of said possessory rights by this Govern 
ment; and whether any proposition has been made by said 
company to our Government to sell said possessory nights, 
and if so, to communicate to the Senate copies thereof. 


BILLS FROM THE HOUSE REFERRED. 

The bill from the House of Representatives to 
supply deficiencles in the appropriations for the 
service of the fiseal year ending the 30th June, 
1851, was read a first and second time by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The joint resolution from the House for the re- 
lief of John H. Horme was read a first and second 
time by its title, and referred to the Commitiee on 
Indian Affairs. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the following 
resolution, submitted by Mr. Waxker on the 28th 
instant: 


Resolved, That the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution be directed to inform the Senate why the 6th 
section of the act entitled ** An act to establish the Smith- 
sonian Institution, for the increase and diffusion of know!l- 
edge among men,” has not been complied with by making 
suitable arrangements for the reception of the “ objects of 
art,’? &e., named in said section. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I hope that the 
resolution will not be favorably entertained by the 
The Smithsonian Institution is not a de- 
partment of the Government, and I hope Congress 
will never undertake to take charge of it. This is 
a call upon the Board of Regents to explain to us 
something in connection with the execution of 


to interfere with the administration of a fund 
which it has confided to a Board of Regents not 


| entirely formed of members of Congress, and not 
| responsible to it, 
would have shown the Senator who introduced the | 


An examination of the charter 


resolution that there was no obligation on the 
Smithsonian Institution to receive the museum, 
which I suppose is the matter referred to, but that, 
on the other hand, it was considered a grant which 
the Government was willing to make in a friendly 
spirit, of objects of art and curiosity, whenever 
the Institution should appoint some person to re- 
ceivethem. It is obligatory to deliver, but not to 
receive. In some other countries there is a cour- 
tesy between the king and his ministers, that a 
minister shal] never refuse a present. In Siam, 


whenever the king wishes to crush a minister he | 


sends him the present of an elephant. The min- 
ister cannot refuse the present, because it comes 


If it were a proper and a well-founded 
| call, I should still think it improper for Congress 
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present crushes the minister. It is exactly such 
a present that the Senator from Wisconsin wishes 
to force the Smithsonian Institution to receive. It 
is a present the charge of which would deduct 
very greatly from the means of the Institution to 
carry out the purposes of its donor—a foreigner 
who gave a fund for a special object enumerated in 
his will. 

If it were in the power of this Government to 
charge the Smithsonian Institution with the keep- 
ing of this museum, I should deem it more than 
improper in the Government to transfer an exten- 
sive collection which it holds, and fasten the charge 
of maintaining it upon the fund given by a fer- 
eigner for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men, and the establishment of an institu- 
tion for that purpose, to be located at the city of 


| Washington, in the United States. But it is clearly 


not within the power of Congress to charge that 
fund with the keeping up of any establishment 
which the Government may choose either to create, 
or which it may now have in its possession, and 
which would pervert the trust from its proper use. 

If the Senator had examined the charter he 
would have found still further that in the kindness 
which prevailed, and the anticipation of a good 
understanding between that institution and Con- 
gress, terms so general were employed, that a 
power was given to the institution to strip the Ro- 
tundo of the paintings which now adorn it, to take 
the models from the Patent Office, not merely the 
museum which is collected as the result of explo- 
ring expeditions, but, everything which that imsti- 
tution, if they claim the strict letter of the law, 
might choose to abstract from the various Depart- 

of the Government. But, witheut going 
into this question, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that here is an institution 
founded by the bequest of a foreigner, of which 
bequest the United States, properly or improperly, 
I will not now stop to consider, have taken charge 
as trustee, and to administer which fund they have 
organized a Board of Regents. Its active opera- 
tions have already been incumbered by the Con- 
cress of the United States requiring them to erect 
an expensive building, with apartments for a mu- 
seum and gallery of art. Now it is proposed to 
incumber them still further, by charging them with 
keeping a large museum of the United States, with 
which that institution has no proper connection, 
[t is nd part of the general plan of that institution 
to collect a large museum. The object is, aecord- 
ing to the will of the founder, to increase and dif- 
fuse knowledge among men. They, therefore, only 
wish to collect those things which are not td@be 
found in the other museums of the country. They 
only wish to explore fields which have not been 
trodden before. 
The object of the Senator from Wisconsin—the 
effect of his construction if sustained—is to cripple 
that fund in the very object for which it was given, 
and encumber it with the keeping of a great col- 
lection of art which now belongs to the United 
States. I do hope that the Senate will reject the 
resolution. 
Mr. PEARCE. Mr. President, after what has 
been said by the Senator from Mississippi it would 
be unnecessary tosayanything more. But I wish 
to state two considerations, which I trust will be 
sufficient to induce the Senate not to adopt the 
resolution. In the first place, the resolution as- 
sumes that the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution have neglected their duty. [think it can 
very easily be shown that they have not neglected 
'this or any other duty imposed upon them. In 
the next place, alt the information which the Sen- 
ate can possibly derive from any communication 
the Board of Regents might make in answer to such 
a call is already in the possession of the Senate, 
The last annual report of the Board of Regents 
has been laid before the Senate and printed. That 
report explains fully their system of operations from 
the time of their organization. It sets forth the 
| scheme of finance which they adopted, and in pur- 
suance of that scheme of finance the enlargement 
of the principal fund, which was rather small, for 


ments 


from the king, but the expense of keeping the |/ the great objects of the institution. They propose 
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cruing interest to the enlargement of the fund and 


the increase of the general endowment of the in- | 


stitution. ‘The plan of the building under which 
it is now being erected is precisely that which was 


adopted in the first instance by the Board of Re- | 


gents, and which, if it be completed, will, if Con- 


gress choose to compel the institution to accept of 


this donation, enable them te accommodate this 
museum. ‘The central building will accommodate 
the library which itis proposed the institution shall 
have, and also the museum of art. The upper 
story of the central building is designed for the 


museum of art, where the collections now in the | 
Patent Office ean be placed if Congress insist upon | 


it. They have therefore neglected no duty; they 
ave done their daty properly, judiciously, eco- 
nomically, farhfully. i teppeceaounvelitherse 
them with a dereliction of duty, because they have 
endeavored to increase the principal fund, with 


the view of having the institution better enabled 


io carry out the great and noble purposes of its | 


founder, 


We have, therefore, all the information which | 


we can desire, and I see no necessity for the reso- 
lution of the Senator. I would mention that in 
the last annual report there is a distinct expres- 
sion of the will of the Board of Regents that they 
shauld not be compelled to accept of this donation, 
and their belief that, under the law as it now is, 
they cannot be compelled to accept it, and that it 
would be a present which would be very expen- 
sive to them and take from their funds that which 
nught be used for much more useful purposes. 

Mr. FOOTE. I rise simply for the purpose of 
moving to lay the resolution on the table. Tam 
sure my friend from Wisconsin will feel satisfied, 
after the explanation which has been given, that 
no good can result to the country by further press- 
ine this resolution. With the view of avoiding 
any further debate, unless the Senator from Wis- 
consin wishes to be heard on his resolution, and 
inasmuch as the time has arrived for the consid- 
eration of the special order, I shall move to lay 
this resolution on the table. If my friend from 
Wisconsin will promise to make ‘a very short 
speech, and then make the motion, however, I will 
withdraw it; but otherwise I cannot. 

Mr. WALKER. I wish to say a few words, 


but do not wish to promise to make any such mo- | 


tion, 

Mr. FOOTE. Then I must insist upon the 
motion. 

Mr. WALKER. Iask, is this fair? 

Mr. FOOTE. Itis perfectly courteous. Imoy 
be allowed to say that | wish to proceed with the 
diseyssion of another important question, and that 
is t#® reason I make the motion, but which T will 
withdraw provided the Senator will renew it. 

Mr. WALKER. I will make the motion, but 
not vote for it. 

Mr. FOOTE. Then I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. WALKER. IT should not perhaps have 
said anything on this resolution had it not been for 
an observation which fell from the Senator from 
Mississippi, [Mr. Davis.] He attributed to me 
ia emphatic terms an object, which was to cripple 
the fund, as he said, by imposing upon it the | 
den of this museum. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I did not intend 
to charre the Senator from Wisconsin with any 
improper motive. IT merely stated what the effect 
of the proposition would be. But I did not be- 
lieve that the Senator from Wisconsin uninvited 


ur- 


would have directed’ his attention to this subject. | 


I fake it for granted that some one suggested the 
resolution to him. 


Mr. WALKER. In that the Senator is alto- | 
gether mistaken, I have heard the subject spoken | 


of in a great many quarters, but my own mind 


suggested to me the course I have taken here and | 
elsewhere. 1 think I can appeal to the Senate that | 
i generally introduce my own thoughts, and a great | 
many of them, in opposition to what seems to be | 


the mind of the Senate, 1 shall always act on the 


: . . | 
suggestions of my own mind when right and jus- | 


tice require me to do so, 

Both the Senator from Mississi ppi and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland are altogether mistaken in 
what I intended by the resolution. T have partly 


| 
| 


ty 


' 
to extend the erection of the building over a series | accomplished what I intended. I wished informa- It 
of years instead of completing it at once by the | 
whole sum which the act of Congress authorized | 
them to apply for that purpose. They have | 
erected the building slowly, so as to apply the ac- | 


tion from the Senator from Mississippi and the | 


| Senator from ere, whom 1] well knew were | 


more familiar with the subject than I was, and 
ought to be so, for they are, | believe, both regents 
of the institution. My object was to call out in- 


| formation on the subject. On looking to the sixth | 


section of the act, approved August 10th, 1846, 
which was the act establishing the Smithsonian 
Institution, I was really at some loss to determine 
what it meant, and I am anxious to get the views 
of the Board of Regents upon that point. That | 
section is this: 

“Sree. 6. And be it further enacted, That, in proportion | 
as suitable arrangements can be made for their reception, | 
all objects of art, and of foreign and curious research, and | 
all objects of natural history, plants, and geological and 
mineralogical specimens, belonging or hereafter to belong 
to the United States, which may be in the city of Washing- 
ton, in whosesoever custody the same may be, shall be de- 
livered to sach persons as may he authorized by the Board 
of Regents to receive them ; And shall be arranged in such | 
order, and so classed, as best to facilitate the examination | 
and study of them, in the building so as aforesaid to be 
erected for the institution ; and the regents of said institu 
tion shall afterwards, as new specimens in natural history, 
geology, or mineralogy may be obtained for the: museum of 
the institution, by exchanges of duplicate specimens be- | 
longing to the institution, (which they are hereby author- 
ized to make,) or by donation, which they may receive, 
or otherwise, cause’ such new specimens to be also appro 
priately classed and arranged. And the minerals, books, | 
manuscripts, and other property of James Smithson, which 
have been received by the Government of the United States, 
and are now placed in the Department of State, shall be re 
moved to said institution, and shall.be preserved separate 
and apart from the other property of the institution.’’ 

I was in doubt as to the meaning of this section, 
and it seems to me that almost everybody would 
be in doubt as to the meaning of Congress Im Its 
A portion of it looks as though this 
was a gratuity, and another portion looks as 
though it imposed an obligation on the institution 
to provide fer and receive those articles which are | 
mentioned. 

Then, looking at the interests of the Patent Of- 
fice, I come to this conclusion, that ifit was proper 
and right that the Smithsonian Institution should | 


passage, 


' take charge of these things and relieve the Patent 


Office, they should certainly do it. If any one 
will go to the Patent Office and examine the man- 
ner in which models are kept, he will be satisfied 
that the exhibition room of that office oucht to be 
clear, and the models to be exhibited there. At 
present the exhibition room of the Patent Office is 
occupied by this cabinet of curiosities. Models 
are crowded into places never intended for them, | 
and look more like a series of brush heaps than | 
anything else. A person can scarcely get one 
that is not broken; one can be scarcely got out 
of the cases where they are deposited. This is an 
improper mode of keeping the models of the invent- | 
ors of the country. Something should be done to 
remedy this evil. I think the patent fund should | 
be appropriated to the use of the Patent Office, | 
and not to the relief of the other Departments of 
the Government. I hope that the enlargement of 
the Patent Office building, which has been paid for 
by the patent fund, will not be used for the con- 
venience and accommodation of other Depart- | 
ments. What says the Secretary of the Interior? 


Tn his last annual report, after enumerating various || 


bureaus of his Department which need additional 
accommodations, he says: 


*< T therefore recommend that the two wings of the Patent || 


Office be finished, and that they be appropriated to the ac 
commodation of the Department of the Interior and the 
different offices thereto attached. They will thus be brought 
under one roof, the communication between the head of the 
Department and the different bureaus will be greatly facili 
tated, and the records of the Government safely lodged in a | 
fire-proof building.”’ 

I had hoped when I saw $216,468 taken from | 
the patent fund for a beautiful palace, that the 
models of the inventions and the inventors and | 
mechanics of the country would receive some | 
benefit from it; but I see it is utterly hopeless, 
seeing this recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the wreck that is taking place in the 
Patent Office of the models and inventions of the 
country. 

The Senator from Mississippi and the Senator | 
from Maryland have given me some information 
on the subject of the resolution. And now I 
would say to those gentlemen, both as Senators | 
and Regents of the institution, that 1 entertain not | 
the least unkind feelings towards the Smithsonian | 
Institution. On the contrary, I would be willing 


to do anything reasonable that is within my power |, 


to facilitate its great object, and the benefits which | 
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the country expects to derive from it; but, at the 
same time, I am unwilling to bestow benefits on that 
institution at the sacrifice of the old and greater 
interests of the patentees and the Patent ‘Office. 
With these feelings I think there was no impro- 
priety in offering the resolution. 

if the Smithsonian Institution is not to take 
charge of these curiosities, it seems to me that 
something should bedone to relieve the Patent Office 
from its present embarrassing condition in relation 
to the exhibition of its models, 1 think the patent 
fund, the fund contributed by the mechanics and 
inventors of the country, ought to be used solely 
for the benefit of the Patent Office, and not for any 
other Department of the Government unconnected 
with that fund or its interests. 

According to my promise, I now move to lay 
the resolution on the table, although I shall! vote 
against the motion, and hope it will not prevail, 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Will the Senator 
withdraw the motion? 

Mr. WALKER. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I shall consume 


| but very little time. Having made as much ex 


planation as I thought was due to the occasion jy 
relation to the supposition by the Senator from 
Wisconsin of a personal or offensive application 
of what I said, | have nothing more to say on that 
point. 

The object of the Senator, as directed to the 
benefit of the inventors of the country by provid- 
ing a proper room for the exhibition of the models 
of their inventions, is one in which I very cor- 
dially sympathize. The Committee on Public 
Buildings have already had that subject somewhat 
under consideration. I know quite well that the 
models in the Patent Office are in such a confused 
condition as not to comply with the terms of the 
law. The great gallery intended for the exhibi- 
tion of models is now occupied by the museum 
which has been referred to. The present building, 
however, was built by money drawn from the 
United States Treasury, and may be occupied for 
that purpose. ‘The wing, which is being added 
and built out of the patent fund, is clearly a build- 
ing which should be for the use of the Patent Of- 
fice, and I hope it will not be transferred to any 
other use. I sympathize with the object of the 
Senator in giving proper accommodations to the 
models in the Patent Office, and reserving for the 
use of that office the building which is being 
erected out of the patent fund. So far we go to- 
gether. 

I take it for granted, from the object of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and from the plan on 
which its operations have been commenced and 
will be conducted, that it will never want such a 
museum as that in the Patent Office; still less will 
it want the garden of plants which has been col- 
lected by the Exploring Expedition. I suppose 
it would cost the institution not less than $10,000 
a year to support such ap establishment; and if 
it were transferred, Congress, I think, would be 
bound to endow thesinstitution with $10,000 a 
year additional. I think it is quite ete to 
keep these natural curiosities in the Patent Office. 
They may aid inventive genius. Vegetable growth 
and animal action are elements upon which me- 
chanical invention rests. There would therefore 
seem to be something appropriate in lodging them 
in the Patent Office. If they are not to be kept 
there, let the Government provide a room else* 
where, get rid of them, destroy them, or give them 
to somebody that will take them. But let not the 
Government coerce a fund, of which it was the 
chosen trustee, which was granted by a foreigner 
for a special purpose, with the charge of keeping 
this collection. . 

Mr. BADGER. I move to lay the resolution 
on the table. 

The motion was agreed to, and the resolution 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


APPRAISEMENT. 


Mr. HUNTER. A few days ago I reported 
from the Committee on Finance an admendment 
to the bill introduced by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts in relation to the appointment of apprais- 
ers at large and for other purpose. I gave gotice 
then that I would call it up to-day. The bill, how- 
ever, has not been printed. Since that time, too, 
there has been a decision of the Supreme Court, 
which it will be necessary toexpmine. For these 
reasons I will not ask that the bill be taken up to- 
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day, but I give notice that I shall to-morrow call || 
up that bill, as it is a matter of very considerable 
importance. 


PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS IN CALIFORNIA. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
to ascertain and settle private land claims in the 
State of California; the question pending being upon 
the amendment offered by Mr. Sovure, and ac- 
cepted by Mr. Bewron in lieu of one which he 
had offered: 

** Provided, That possession in good faith, within deter- 
mined metes and boundaries, during twenty years, shall be 
deemed prima facie evidence of a complete grant, even 
against the Government.” 

Mr. GWIN. Mr. President, a night’s reflec- 
tion has greatly changed my views in regard to 
this amendment as modified by the Senator from 
Louisiana, [Mr. Sounr,] which the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Benton] has adopted. Twenty 
years’ possession of lands with proper metes and 
boundaries gives a title, not only against every 
private adverse claimant in possession less than 
twenty years, but even against the Government; 
that is to say, a claimant twenty years in posses- 
sion of a tract of land of unlimited extent is to be 
made good against all claims of subsequent date 
emanating from the proper authorities of Mexico. 
I will more fully illustrate my view’ of the sub- 


* 


ject by stating a case that may arise under this 


amendment, if it is incorporated in the bill and 
becomes a Jaw. General Castro has a claim for 
an immense tract of land in the Santa Clara valley. 
Many years ago, perhaps more than twenty, for I 
am not sufficiently accurate in the information I 
have to give as to dates, he surveyed this claim 
after the Mexican fashion in California, by send- 
ing Out persons with a rope, who galloped on 
horseback through the country, and thus located 
his land. Within this claim is located several 
grants emanating from the Mexican Governors of 
California. I get my information from citizens of 
the State now in the city, who own part of the 
claims last named. If Castro’s claim dates further 
back than twenty years, this amendment will give 
him the land. Certainly we have not the power 
thus to decide between conflicting claimants. It 
gives the possessor of the claim that bears date 
more than twenty years fearful advantages over 
the owner of a claim of more recent date, although 
he may have been in possession a dozen, or even 
nineteen years. As I have said before, most of 
these are inchoate claims, and the claimant under 
the older grant has, under this amendment, an ab- || 
solymquitclaim from the United States, and may 
and Will plead the very defects against the sub- 
sequent claim that existed against his own, but 
which the Government by this act has removed, 
so far as itis concerned, and would also remove 
in regard to the other claimant, if not estopped by 
this proceeding from examining it at all. It gives 
a great advantage to the older claimants, and I am 
not disposed to interfere at all in these eonflicts, 
but leave them to be decided by the courts. 

Again: does not this affect the mission lands? 
The priests have been in possession of these mis- 
sions more than twenty years—confinued posses- 
sion; for although the act of secularization has in 
most instances been accomplished in these mis- 
sions, yet the priests have always remained in 
possession, and I am told now in some instances 
actually claim them. See what Captain Halleck, 
in his valuable report, says on the subject: 

“Towards the close of 1847 it was reported to the Goy- 
ernor that the priest of the mission of Santa Clara was || 
selling the lands of that mission. Ils was immediately 
called upon for his authority for making such sales, and be- 
ing unable to give any that was deemed satisfactory, the 
Governor declared all sales made by him of mission lands 
to be illegal, null, and void.” 

I will read to the Senate the correspondence on 
this subject: 

Heapqvarters, l0ru Minrrary DerarTMENT. 
Monterey, Cairorsta, January 3, 1848. 


7 Rev. Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 29th December, and its accompanying 
documents, purporting to give you authority to sell mission 
lands, bearing date 25th May and 16th June, 1846, signed by 
José Castro, and addressed to yourself. 

“This document certainly could give you no authority to 
Sellany part of the mission lands after the 7th July, 1846, 
the day on which the United States flag was hoisted in Cal- 
iornia, if, indeed, it could legally have conferred such gu- | 
thority before. Since that date the mi3sion lands can only | 
be disposed of by virtue of authority from the United States | 


4 


that the purchasers of such lands hold no legal title to them 
whatever by virtue of any sale made by your reverence. 
“Tam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“R. B. MASON, 
*“ Colonel lst Dragoons, Governor of California. 
“Rev. Padre Fr. Jose Maria Det R. 8. Det Rear, 
* Minister of the Mission of Santa Clara.” 


“Strate DerarRTMent, TERRITORY OF CALIFORNIA, 
MonTerey, August 18, 1848. 
“Sir: Itis reported that you have recently put Dr. R. 
Den in judicial possession of the rancho or farm of San 
Marcos to the mission of Santa Barbara. 
** The Governor, thérefore, directs me to inform vou that 


| this act of yours is utterly null and void, no alealde in Cali 


fornia having authority to give any legal force whatever to 


| any existing claims or titles to the missions or other public 


lands in this ‘Territory. 
‘“* Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
“H.W. HALLECKR, 
*“* Lieutenant of Engineers and Secretary of Stete. 
“Don Pepro CC. Cametno, 4 5 
‘First Alcalde of Santa Barbara” 


Here we find one of these priests not only claim- 
ing the lands of this mission—lands as rich and 
valuable as any on the globe, and probably in- 


| cluding the richest quicksilver mines in the world— 
| but he was actually engaged in selling them in 


1847. These mission lands belone to the United 


| States, yet the priests have been in possession of 


them more than twenty years, and by this amend- 
ment the United States quitelaims all of its title to 
the possessor. Why, the result of this will be 
most startling. These missions can be determined 
by proper metes and boundaries, for they have 
such metes and boundaries separating the posses- 


| sions of one from the other, but within these metes 
and boundaries are principalities comprising as 


much land as will be found in some of the kine- 
| doms of Europe, and as rich in soil and minerals 
|} as any lands on the Globe. These metes and 


boundaries cover al! the Government lands in the 


| settled portions of California. If this amendment 


will give these missions to the possessors, who 
are the priests, we need legislate no further about 
the public lands in California; the balance is not 
worth contending for. 

Nothing can more fully illustrate the importance 


| of not departing from the old settled mode of ad- 


justing these land claims. Nearly the whole Sen- 
ate were ready yesterday evening to vote for this 
amendment, and if I am correct in the view I have 
taken, nothing could be more fatal to the interests 


of the Government and the prosperity of the State 


of California than its adoption. Let us confirm 
outright the town-lots, out-lots, and grazing-lots, 
as provided in the 14th section, and let all other 
claims take the course pointed out in the other sec- 


tions of this bill. 


In my bill expressly excluded the mission lands 


| from the operation of the law of prescription. In 
] ; } I 


the 10th section the commissioners were informed 
what they were to do with these mission lands: 


| examine the tenure by which they were held, and 


report to the Secretary of the Interior. I was not 
and am not willing to recognize anv claim to 


| these missions. They include within their metes 


and boundaries the best acricultural lands in Cali- 
fornia. These lands belong to the United States; 
and I was not willing to give the commissioners, 


| or any one else but the Congress of the United 


States, the power of disposing of them, nor did I 
wish Congress to act until a full report from the 
most reliable source was laid before us. The Ju- 


diciary Committee struck from my bill the pro- 


| vision in regard to prescription; but they have 


intended, I presume, to accomplish the same object 
by the 14th section of their bill, confirming out- 


| right the town-lots, out-lots, and = grazing-lots. 


They have inserted in their bill the 10th section of 
mine, leaving out the examination of the tenure 
by which the mission lands are hel@, showine that 
they no longer conceived it to be necessary to guard 
| them from the operation of the law of prescrip- 
tion. The town-lots, out-lots, and pastnre-lots 
comprise four fifths if not nine tenths of the land 
claims in California that emanated from the Span- 
ish and Mexican Governments. These are con- 
| firmed by this bill. Thus the great object I had 
in view in introducing the law of prescription is 
accomplished, and I will adhere to the bill of the 
committee. If it does net meet all the wants of 
| the country, if in some cases its restrictions will 
prove injurious to claimants, we can remedy it by 
future legislation; but if by loose legislation we 
confirm claims that oucht not to be confirmed, the 





Government. I avg, therefore, obliged to declare, and do | 
hereby declare, all sales of any part of the mission lands | 
made by your reverence to be illegal, null, and void, and 


mischief is done, and the remedy has passed from 
our hands forever. , 
I wish it distinctly understood, Mr. President, 





that I do not intend by my course here to give 
substance to the mere shadow of a claim, I am 
for the speedy confirmation of all bona fide claims 
ind their separation from the public domain, but 
I am determined to resist the sweeping confirma- 
tion of all claims. An immense majority of my 
constituents, and those whe by their energy and 
industry have dev eloped the resources of the coun- 
try and made California the wonder of the world, 
have no land. They want homes. I wish to give 
them homes on the public domain, and that can- 
not be done until good claims are confirmed and 
separated from the public domain, and the bad 
claims, which hang like an incubus over the coun- 
try, checking the energy and industry of its in- 
habitants, are rejected and put to rest forever. 

Mr. BENTON. There is not an inch square 
in California, in the whole of it, which is held by 
an ecclesiastical utle, neither in Upper nor Lower 
California. What was so held has undergone 
secularization. Dy a decree of the Mexican Con- 
eress of the 17th of An rust, 1833, every acre of 
land in Upper and Lower California was secular 
ized—that 1s, was taken from the church—returned 
to the world, ad seculum; and the priests, thus 
dispossessed, were all provide i for by law. Those 
who remained in the country received salaries, 
and those who did not cho se t » remain had their 
passage paid back into old Me xico,. Eeelk siasty al 
titles ceased there precisely as they ceased in Great 
Britain, when the abbeys underwent seculariza- 
tion. They underwent an act of secularization. 
Here is the law. 17th August, 1833. The history 
of the whole is given by Mr. Jones, in his report 
on the subject of land titles in California, and 
every law is given, so that those who choose may 
see the law und examine it for themselves: 

‘Arr. 1. The Government will proceed to secularize 
the missions of Upper and Lower Califorma 

‘Arr. 2. Tn each of said missions a parish shall be es 
tablished under the charge of a parish priestof the seeular 
clergy’’—worldly clergy, sir ‘with a salary of from 22,000 
to $2,500 per annum, at the diseretion of the Government.’’ 

It goes on with certain provisions regulating the 
duties of curates and their fees, &ce. It puts te 
expense of sustaining religious worship in Uppeé 
and Lower California upon the Government: 

*“ Art. 4. The churches which have hitherte served the 
different missions,and the sacred vessels, ornaments, and 
other appurtenances now belonging to them, shall be as 
signed to those new parishes, and also such buildings an 
nexed to the said churches as the Government may deem 
necessary for the use of said parish.”’ 


The Government ordered also a building and a 
lot of ground for the curate: 


‘ Art. 7. Of the buildings belonging to each mission the 
most appropriate shall be designated for the habitation of 
the curate, with the addition of a lot of ground not exceed 
ing two hundred varas square, and the remaining edifices 
shall be specially adjudicated for a court house, preparatory 
schools, public establishments, and workshops. *’ 


This, sir, is the end of your missions, and of 
the church property in California. One hout#® and 
lot for the curate to live in, just as we furnish a 
house for our ministers all over the United States. 
The Government furnished one there. And after 
that the rest of these missions, about which the 
Senator has built up such an enormous quantity of 
alarm this morning, are all converted into court- 
houses, school-houses, workshops, and other 
worldly uses. The Government, having taken 
away this property, then goes on to provide for 
the support of religious worship: 

‘Art. 8. In order to provide quickly and efficaciously for 
the spiritual necessities of both Calilornias, a vicar-gener- 
alship shall be established in the capital of Upper Califor 
nia, the jurisdiction of which shall extend to the Territories, 
and the reverend diocesan shall confer upon its incumbent 
the necessary faculties as soon as possible. 

‘¢Art 9. For the dotation of this vicar-generalship $3,000 
per annum shall be assigned, but the vicar shall be at all 
the expenses of his office, and not exact, under any title 
or pretext, any fee whatever. 

“Art. 10. If for any reason this vicar-generalship shall be 
filled by the parish curate of the capital or any other parish 
in these districts, said curate shali receive $1,500 yearly, 
in addition to the donation of his curacy.”’ 

‘Art. 13. When those new curates are named, the Su 
preme Government will gratuitously furnish a passage by 
sea for them and their families, and, besides that, may give 


to each one from #400 to $800 for their journey by land,' 


according to the distance and the family they take with 
them. 

“Art. 14. Government will pay the passage of the mis- 
sionary priests who return to Mexico, and in order that they 
may comfortably reach their converts by land, it may give 


te each one from $200 to #300, and, at ite discretion, what 
may be considered necessary for those to leave the Republic 


who have not sworn to the independence. 
‘Art. 15. The Supreme Government will provide for the 
expenses comprehended in this law ont of the products af 
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the estates, capitals, and revenues at present recognized as 
the piety fund of the missions of California.” 

Thists the law—extracts from it—which secu- 
ralizes the missions in California. I produce it, 
and read it, to prevent an alarm from spreading in 
this Chamber which may destroy property in Cali- 
fornia while it only seares us here. ‘The Senator 


from California has built up a superstructure of |! 


danger upon the rumor of one priest’s offering to 
sell the mission of Santa Clara; and he has intro- 
duced a letter from a Governor declaring that a 


pease has no power to sell the land. Well, every- | 


»ody knew that. It was nothing but the law of 
the land, as I have read it, and can further read it. 
Here is another decree after that, which is enti- 
tled ** A decree of 26th November, 1833, to make 


effective the secularization of the missions in Cali- | 


fornia,”’ 


I will not read it, however, as I think I have 


read enough to quiet all the alarm which the Sen- 
ator from California finds upon the idea of putting 
these vast estates into the hands of the yt It 
is all imagination, which the reading of a few sec- 
tions of law reduces to nothing. 

Mr. GWIN, 
these priests had no claim to these mission lands, 
Will the Senator from Missouri say that there is 
no vacant land within the metes and bounds of the 


I stated, Mr. President, that | 


missions over which these priests have jurisdiction | 
which has not been granted away by the Mexican || 


Government? There are hundreds of thousands 


| Sinaloa, were taught the arts of civilized life and subjected 


inappropriately given here. 
ency ot American institutions, they have no longer an ex- 
istence. Shall we not, therefore, now that their day is 
over, take one backward glance over the places they have 
filled, and the good or evil they have accomplished ? 

“Phe history of their original foundation is one of re- 
markable interest. Through the perseverance and self- 
denying labors of a few Catholic priests alone, the natives, 
not only of the peninsula and the coast, as far north as San 
Franciseo bay, but the extensive provinces of Sonora and 


to the dominion of Spain. The lives of Padres Kino, Salva- | 


' tierra, and Ugarte exhibit instances of danger, adventure, | 


| succeeding year he landed at Monterey, and by a solemn |! 


| had increased the number of missions to sixteen. 
| that time only three more have been added.’’ 


| making nineteen in all, 


of acres of public lands lying within the bounda- || 
ries of these missions, if by this amendment they | 


are not given away to the priests, the possessors 
for twenty years. I say they have no legal or 
just claim; and it is not necessary that they should 


have to get these mission lands, if thisamendment | 


passes, 


It. does not require that they should have 
a claim. 


If they. are in possession twenty years, 


itis enough; and I say priests have been in pos- | 


session of these mission lands, not granted to pri- 
vate individuals, There were in the possession 
of the missions hundreds of thousands of cattle | 
grazing all over the country, and these missions 
had jurisdiction over the whole domain, which 
was not granted away by the Government; and if 
you enact this amendment into a law, this public 
domain will be at the mercy of these priests, It 
is notoriously true that they have no title, and it is 
because they have none that | do not wish this 
amendment to pass, which, if they have been in 
possession twenty years, will give them the power 


of claiming all of these epeparoprieiet mission | 
It is a dangerous principle to introduce || 


lands, 
into this bill, and I hope the amendment will be 
rejec ted. 


‘Mr. DAWSON, For the purpose of ascertain- 


ing the true state of affairs in California, I have | 


been endeavoring to get the latest authorities upon 
that subject; and the last work I have seen is ‘Tay- 
lor’s El Dorado, which has compiled the facts, and 


I wistto submit them to the Senate, that they | 
may pass for what they are really worth, to show | 


the state of the question as presented - an indi- | 
vidual who made it his business to look fairly | 


into it. . 
The Senator from Missouri has given the history 
of these mission lands truly to the extent he has 


further, and shows the condition of these mission | 
lands at the time the United States took possession 
of California. It will be, fevbape, more instruct- 
ive and interesting to the Senate to read that part 
of his statement to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate, without consuming more time 
by remarks than is necessary to show the object I | 
have in view. I will commence at the point where 
he speaks of the subject of the missions. 


‘ : ° . . } 
My or in reading this now is for the pur- | at the time we conquered the country: 


, _* The first blow given to their privileges was a decree of |) 
| the Supreme Government of Mexico, dated August 17, 1833, 
| by which the missions of Upper and Lower California were 


pose of showing that these lands are still in pos- 
session of the priests, or padres, or were up to the 
time we'got possession of the country, and to draw 
from that fact the inference that twenty eons pos- 
session would give them possession to th 
Here Mr, D. read as follows: 
“Tho extensive history of Vanegas, an abridgment of which 


has been introduced by Mr. Forbes into his work on Cali- 
fornia, is the most complete of all which have been written. 


It is mainly confined however, to the settlement of the pen- || 
it on the after decay and ruin of || 


insula, and throws no | 
the Missiens of Alta California. These establishments, to 
which solely are owing the settlement and civilization of | 
the country, have now entirely fallen from their former su- | 
premacy, and are of no further im in a civil view. 
Some facts concerning the manner of their downfall, whjeb | 
(earned during my labors among the archiver, may be not | 


ese lands: || 


| California was organized into a Territory. 


and heroic endurance searcely inferior to those of Cortez | 
and Coronada. ‘The great work they accomplished on the 
penrnenen and in the northern provinces of Mexico, in the 
veginning of the last century, was followed fifty years later 
by Padre Junipero Serra, who in 1769 founded the mission 
of San Diego, the first settiement in Alta California. In the 


mass, Which was performed under an oak tree still standing | 
near the fort, teok possession of the spot. After laboring | 
forthirteen years with indefatigable zeal and activity, du- 


| ring which time he founded nine missions, the good padre | 


died in 1784, and was buried in the graveyard of Carmel. | 
His successors continued the work, and by the year 1800 | 
Since 


Mr. BENTON. Up to what date is that? 
Mr. DAWSON, ‘The date at which there were 
sixteen was 1800. There are now three more, | 


*“The missions are named and located as follows: San 


Rafael and San Francisco Solano, north of San Francisco || 


bay ; Dolores, near San Francisco; Santa Clara and San 
José, near Pueblo San José; San Juan, Santa Cruz, and | 
Carmel, near Monterey ; Soledad, San Antonio, and San 
Miguel, in the Valley of Salinas river; San Luis Obispo; 
La Purisima, Santa Ynez, Santa Barbara, and San Buena- 
ventura, near Santa Barbara; San Gabriel and San Fer- 


nando, near Los Angeles; and San Luis Rey, San Juan |} 


Capistrano; and San Diego, on the coast south of Los 
Angeles. 
‘The wealth and power in the possession of these mis- 
sions naturally excited the jealousy of Government aiter | 
The padres, 
however, had been granted almost unlimited privileges by | 
the earlier Vicewys, and for a long time no authority could 
be found to dispossess them. A decree of the Spanish Cor- 
tes, in 1813, relating to the Missions of South America, was 
made the basis of repeated attempts to overthrow the tem- 


| poral power of the padres, but without effect; and from 1800 


to 1830 they reveled securely in the full enjoyment of their | 
wealtby establishments. 

* That, indeed, was their age of gold—a right bounteous | 
and prosperous time, toward which many of the Californian | 


| and even of the old American residents look back with re- 


gret. ‘Then each mission was a little principality, with its 
hundred thousand acres, and its twenty thousaad head of | 
cattle. All the Indian population, except the * Gentiles” 
of the mountains, were the subjects of the padres, cultiva- 


ting for them their broad lands, and reverencing them with 1 
the same devout faith as they did the patron saint of the | . . 
y I > _ session, and had left, were by the decree of Michel- 


settlement. The spacious galleries, halls, and courtyards of 
the Missions exhibited every sign of order and good govern- 
ment, and from the long rows of adobe houses flanking them 


| an obedient crowd came forth at the sound of morning and 


evening chimes. The tables of the padres were laden with 
the finest fruits and vegetables from their thrifty gardens and 
orchards, and flasks of excellent wine from their own vine- 
yards. 


refused, and on leaving was welcome to exchange his spent 
horse for his pick out of the caballada. 


| meree of the country with other nations was in their hands. 


Long habits of management and economy gave them a great 


aptitude for business of all kinds, and each succeeding year | 


| witnessed an increase of their wealth and authority.”’ 


| of them remained in possession, and we, by our 


omen only spiritual powers over their former subjects. | 


This, then, was their position in respect to pros- | 
perity and happiness up to that period, 


If they have, then the property does | 


Now, I allege that, according to the law of Mex- | 
ico, when we got possession of California, they | 
were divested of all right and title. But still many 


legislation, propose to give them the same power 
which they possessed under the decrees referred 
to by the Senator from Mississippi, and the amend- 
ment would cowsummate this ttle. 

Now, let us see how these mission lands stood 


secularized and became public property. They were con- 
verted by law into parishes, and the padres, from being vir- 
tual sovereigns of their domains, became merely curates, 


nstead of managing the revenue of the estates, they were | 
id from $2,000 to $2,500, at the option of Government. 
he church was still kept for religious purposes, and the 
principal building for the curate’s house, while other por- 
tions of the establishment were appropriated to the purposes 





The next paragraph is one to which I wish to 


| call the particular attention of the Senate: 


** This law, of course, emancipated the Indians from the 


| 
of court-houses and schools.’ | 
authority of the padres, and likewise absolved the latter | 


The stranger who came that way was entertained | 
with a lavish hospitality, (or which recompense was proudly | 


Nearly all the com- | 


Now, | 
| the question is, whether they have been deprived | 
| of this power over these lands by the laws of | 


| Mexico. 
gone; but the author of this work goes somewhat || 


| not belong to them, unless we give it to them. || 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 
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Henceforth, under the ascend- | from their obligations to maintain them. To provide for 


30, 


their support, therefore, the Government granted to every 
head of afamily alot from one to four hundred varas square 

which was assigned to the use of themselves and their de. 
scendants, but could not be sold by them under penalty of 
the land reverting back to the public domain.” 


We see, then, that these lands could not be sold 


_ by them, under the penalty of having the lands 


| revert back to the public domain. The land, then, 


/ was not theirs any longer than they remained 


upon the soil; and if they attempted to sell it, it 


reverted back to the public domain. 


“possession of the land. 


‘< The temporal affairs of each mission were placed under 
the charge of an Ayuntamiento, who was commissioned to 
explain to the Indians the new relations, and put them in 
A portion of the revenue was ap- 
plied to their benefit. and in return therefor they were 
obliged to assist in cultivating the common lands of the new 
pueblos or parishes. By a further decree, in 1840, Governor 
Alvarado substituted major-domos in the place of the ayun- 


, tamientos, giving them power to manage the temporal af- 


fairs of the missions, but not to dispose of the revenue or 
contract debts without the permission of Government. 

** These decrees put a stop to the prosperity of the mis- 
sions. The padres, seeing the establishment taken out of 


}| their hands, employed themselves no longer in superintend- 


ing their cultivation; while the Indians, though free, lost 


| the patient guidance and encouragement they had received, 
| and relapsed into their hereditary habits of sloth and stupid- 


| the missions almost ceased to have an existence. 


ity. Many of them scattered from their homes, resuming a 
roving lite among the mountains, and very soon several of 
Gov- 
ernor Micheltorena, therefore, in 1843, in a pompous proc- 
lamation setting forth his loyalty to the Catholic faith, at- 


| tempted to restore the former state of things by delivering 


twelve of the Missions into the hands of the priests.” 


Some of these missions had been divested as 
early as 1833, the priests being y eri out of some 
of them, and Governor Micheltorena attempted 


| then to replace them, and actually did replace some 
of them. 


** He declared, at the same time, that all the cattle and 
property should be given up to them, but that those portions 
of the mission estates which had been granted to individ- 
uals should still remain in possession of the latter. The 
proclamation, so far as [ can learn, never went into effect, 


, and the chasing of Micheltorena from the country soon put 


an end to his plans. 
**In the year 1845 Governor Pio Pico completed the ob- 
literation of the missions. By a Government decree he 


| directed that the missions of San Juan, Carmel, San Fran- 


cisco Solano, and San Juan Capistrano should be sold at 
auction on a specified day. One month’s notice was to be 
given to the Indian neophytes of the missions of San Ra- 
fael, Dolores, Soledad, San Miguel, and La Purisima, to 
return to the cultivation and occupancy of the lands as- 
signed them by Government, otherwise the same should be 
declared unoccupied and disposed of like the preceding.”’ 


All Indians who had taken their head-right pos- 


torena directed to return and reoccupy them, or 
they would revert to the public domain of the 


| country, 


‘* All the remaining Missions, except the Episcopalian. 


| sion at Santa Barbara, were to be rented. Of the proceeds 


of these sales and leases one third was to be used for the 
support of the resident priests, one third for the benefit of 


| the Indians, and the remaining third, constituting the Pious 


Fund of California, to be applied to purposes of education 
and beneficence.’”’ 

Now the question is, whether these nineteen 
missions have been disposed of under the laws of 


' the Mexican Government, or whether we got pos- 


session of the country without disposing of these 
lands; and whether these missions had held them 
in their possession more than twenty years at the 
time we took possession of the country? The 
writer goes on to say: 


*< The Indian neophytes of the five last-named missions 
having neglected to assemble, Pico, by a decree in October, 


| 1845, ordered that they should be sold to the highest bidder ; 


and at the same time that those of San Fernando, Buena- 


| ventura, Santa Barbara, and Santa Ynez should be rented 
| for the term of nine years. 


This was the last valid decree 


touching the missions. The remaining missions of Santa 


| Clara, San José, Santa Cruz, San Antonio, San Luis Obis- 


| po, San Gabriel, and San Diego were therefore thrown im- 


mediately into the hands of the United States, after pos- 


| session had been taken by our troops; and all mission 
| property not legally granted or sold under the laws of Cali- 


fornia becomes part of the public domain.” 
That is a question for us to settle—whether the 


|| claim to these mission lands was destroyed at the 


time we got possession of the country? I find 


| only ten of these missions where the titles have 


been destroyed; in all others the priests have re- 


| mained in possession of the property all the time. 


They have been bona fide, in the language of the 
amendment, in possession, and honestly too; be- 
cause they settled the country more than a hun- 
dred years ago, and reared it to a high state of 
prosperity, and notwithstanding these decrees 
went into execution, they still retained possession: 
and the Senator from California ig correct in say- 
ing that if they were in possession of the lands at 
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the time we acquired the cpuntry, and had been, 
notwithstanding the proclamation of the Governor, 
they would be, under this amendment, entitled to 
them. ‘Then it would be true, if these lands are 
to be sustained and the right vested by twenty 


’ ; ‘ 
rears’ possession, that the whole country would {| * Oe, ; 
y< I , y ritory of California, must come under two acts, | 


be cast into the hands of the priests or specu- 
lators, and it is immaterial which. The writer 
roes on: 

‘| endeavored to obtain some statistics of the land, cat- 
tle, and other property belonging to the various missions. 
The data on record, however, partake of the same indefi- | 
nite character as the description of lands for which grants 
are asked. I found, itis true, an account of the bounda- 
ries of most of the missions, with the quality of the land - 
embraced by them, but the particulars, notwithstanding they 
were given by the resident padres themselves, are very un- 
satisfactory. The lands are described as lying between cer- 
tain hills and rivers, or embracing certain plains; sometiines 
they are spoken of as canadas, or Nanos only. Some are 
of great extent; the mission lands of San Antonio contain 
two hundred and twenty-five square leagues, and those of 
San Miguel five hundred and thirty-two. The others vary , 
from twenty to one hundred square leagues. At a rough 
guess I should compute the original mission lands at about 
eight millions of acres; probably four to five millions of 
acres have since been disposed of by sales and grants.”’ 


This carries out the idea that 1 suggested, that 
a part of these mission lands may have been dis- 
posed of by head-rights under the proclamation 
of 1833, leaving the balance undisposed of, and at 
that time supposed to be in possession of the priests 
or padres. 


“ The remaining three millions of acres, comprising the 
finest lands in California, are the property of the United 
States. As much of it bas been cultivated, or is capable of | 
immediate adaptation for the planting of orchards, gardens, 
and vineyards, the sale or disposal of it would seem to re 
quire different regulations from those which govern other 
portions of the public domain.”’ 


‘*The mission buildings now are but wrecks of their for- 
mer condition. The broken walls, deserted corrals, and 
roofless dwellings which surround them, are but melancholy 
evidences of their ancient prosperity. .Their character for 
wealth and hospitality has passed away with the rule of the 
padres an< the vassalage of the Indians. They have had 
theirday. They have fulfilled (and nobly, too, be it ac- | 
knowledged) the purpose of their creation. I see no cause | 
for lamenting, as many do, over their downfall. ‘The spirit 
of enterprise which has now taken firm root in the soil, will | 
make their neglected gardens blossom again, and deck their 
waste fields with abundant harvests.”’ 


That last passage is merely a flourish of the 


writer, and I have read it only to do justice to him. 
Now we come to the grants: 


** A subject of more direct interest to the California emi- 
grants is thatof the chatacter and validity of the grants 


made to settlers previous to the acquisition of the country. | 


The extravagant pitch to which land speculation has risen, 
and the uncertain tenure by which many of the best loca- 
tions along the coast are held, render some official exami- 


nation and adjustment very necessary. The amount of specu- || 
lati@i which has already been done on an insecure basis | 


will give rise to endless litigation when the proper tribunal 
shall have been established. Meanwhile, a brief account 
of the character of the grants, derived partly f&om Captain 
Halleck’s admirable report on California affairs, and partly 
from an examination of the grants themselves, may not be 
without its interest and uses. ”’ 


So it seems that Mr. Taylor examined these || 
grants, and looked into the report of Mr. Halleck | 


for the or of getting information with regard 
to them. I consider this combined information of 


two intelligent minds upon this subject, to be well | 


calculated to draw the attention of the Senate and 


the ae toa ae important subject, without | 
0 


which perhaps an unfortunate or imprudent act of 


legislation might involve us in immense losses, and | 


give the purchase of the land to individuals. This 

rings to my mind the assertion that I intended to 
make, that the country had better be left in the 
same condition in which it was in the beginning, 
and this question had better be left to be decided 
by the courts and government there. 


‘$The first general decree for the granting of lands bears 
date of June, 1779, when Governor Neve, then established 
at Monterey, drew up a series of regulations, which were 
approved by the King of Spain, and for more than forty 
years remained in force, with little modification, throughout 
the territory. To each poblador (settler) was granted a 
bounty of $116 44 per annum forthe iirst two years, and 
$60 per annum for the three following, with the loan of 
horses, cattle, and Sn Fag og from the Government 

e 


supplies. Settlers in pueblos, or towns, had likewise the | 


privilege of uring 


eir stocks on the lands belonging to 
the town. 


any of the minor regulations established in this 


decree of Governor Neve are sufficiently amusing. For | 
iblador is allowed to sell any of his animals | 


instance, no 
until he shal — fifteen mares and one stallion, fifteen 
cows and one bull, and so on, downto cocksand hens. He 
must then sell his extra stock to the Government, which of 
course pays its own price. 

“These regulations, designed only for the first rude stage 
of ee, were superseded by the decree of the Méx- 
ican c it 


August 18, 1824, Which was further limited and defined by 


a series regulations dated November 21,1828. Up to the 
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the colonization of its territories, dated , 


States, no modifications were made to these acts, and they 
consequentiy remain in foree.”’ 


Hence it is that the only grants which are legal, 
and which convey a good utle under the existing 
laws of Mexico at the time we acquired the Ter- 


those of 1824 and of 1828, if this writer be cor- | 
rect in his statements. 
**'Their most important provisions are as follows: The 


| Governor of the Terr.tory is empowered to make grants of 


lands to contractors (for towns or colonies) and individuals 
or heads of families. Grants of the first-named class require 


| the approval of the Supreme Government to make them 


valid. For the latter the ratification of the Territorial As- 


| sembly is necessary ; but in no case can the Governor make 
| grants of any land lying within ten leagues of the seacoast 


or within twenty leagues of the boundaries of any foreign 


| Power, without the previous approval of the Supreme Gov- 


ernment.’* 
Now, within ten leacues of the coast the terri- 


| torial government had no power to grant lands, 


and never could doit; so that there never has been 
a grant consummated in California within ten 
leagues of the coast. Why? Begause the Gov- 
ernment of California had not the power to make 
it, and the Government of Mexico never would 
confirm the ttle. But there are many grants 
within that distance of the seashore now, and 
which may have been in the possession of those 
who hold them twenty years, and it is proposed 
that we now confirm them, when no law of Mex- 
ico would ever admit it to be done, and it is doubt- 
ful yet whether we shall do it. 

* The authorities of towns, however, are allowed to dis- 
pose of lands lying within the town limits, the proceeds to 
be paid into the municipal fund. The maximum extent of 
a single grant is fixed at one square league of irrigable land, 
four of temporal, or land where produce depends on the 
seasons, and six of land for pasturing and rearing cattle— 
eleven square leagues (about fifty thousand acres) in all. 
The minimum extent is two hundred varas square (a vara 
is a little less than a yard) of irrigable land, eight hundred 

| of temporal, and twelve hundred of pasturage. The size 
of a house lot in any of the pueblos is fixed at one hundred 
varas. The irregular spacesand patches lying between the 
boundaries of grants throughout the country are to be dis- 
tributed among the colonists who occupy the adjoining 
land, or their children, preference being given to those who 


| have distinguished themselves by their industry and moral | 


deportment.’’ 

There is another fact necessary to be known 
before we legislate away the country by issuing 
grants in California. Under the laws of Mexico 
the lands never were surveyed, but grants were 
made contiguous to each other with large tracts be- 
tween them, intended for those who were indus- 
trious and moral, or for the descendants of those 
| who occupied the adjacent lands. Nothing could 
be taken from the original claim until the Govern- 
ment had divested the title, and I allege that has 
never been done. Some of these original grants 
were very large, and were bounded only by hills 


them. 

*< All grants not made in accordance with these regula- 
tions, from the time of their adoption up to July 7, 1846, 
when the American flag was raised at Monterey and the 
Departmental Junta broken up, are not strictly valid, ac- 
cording to Mexican law. The restrictions against lands 
within ten leagues of the seacoast were never removed. 
The only legal grant of such land was that made to Captain 
Stephen Smith, of the port of Bodega, which received the 
approval of the Supreme Government. In the Macnamara 
Colonization grant, made by Pio Pico only four days before 
| the occupation of Monterey by our forces, it is expressly 
| stated that the consent of the Mexican Government is ne- 
| eessary to make it valid. Yet, in spite of this distinct pro- 
| vision, large tracts of this coast from San Francisco to San 
| Diego, were granted to citizens and colonists by Figueroa, 
Alvarado, and other Governors.”’ 

Here is a point to which I wish to call the par- 
ticular attention of the Senate—that under the 
Mexican law no grant could be made within ten 
| leagues of the seacoast, and yet the Governors 
have made such grants of land within that distance 
of the seacoast, and which have never been con- 
firmed by the Governmert of Mexico. These 
'| lands, then, are held by grants that are. wholly 
illegal, in taking possession of. the public domain 
positively prohibited, and they have been in pee 
session of them more than twenty years, and by 
| that amendment we confirm the title to the public 


domain itself. 


the Supreme Government, would, by a literal construction 


of Mexico always reserved to itself the right of using any 
portion of the coast, yharbors, or public land 


national store-houses.”’ 


I will read no further. The reason why I have 


| quainted with the laws that governed California. 





‘ All these acts, having never received the sanction of 


of the law, be null and void. The Supreme Government 


read this chapter is because I profess not to be ac- 
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| time when California passed into the hands of the United [| cannot tell what the facts are in this case, except 


} 


or streams, and had smaller grants made between || 


of the interior, for the purpose of erecting forts, arsenals, or 


| why? 


as | gather them from the writer; and I cannot tell 
under what view or feelings he may have written. 
I cannot tell whether he is interested as a specula- 
tor, or in what manner he is interested, if in any. 
I give the communication to the Senate. And 
why? For the purpose of convincing this body 
that none of us are sufficiently acquainted with the 
laws that have prevailed there to legislate defi- 
nitely, and that the better and more prudent course 
would be to leave the rights of the setuers, the 
rights of the occupants, and the missions, to the 
treaties and laws which governed the country, and 
leave these treaties and laws to the courts. Let 
us pass no law to secure any class of men in the 
possession of their property. Let theif titles bo 
investigated according to the laws of Mexico, under 
which these people lived, and our own treaty. 

If the lands have been rightly granted they can 
be protected, but if these individuals hate been 
trespassers for twenty years within ten leagues of 
the seacost, in violation of the laws of their own 
country, and if they could not hold the landagainst 
Mexico, shall the United States, who have pur- 
chased thisspublic domain, permit these persons to 
oceupy it? No, sir. As the Senator from Mis 
sissippi said the other day, we would not do it 
for our own citizens. It was not done for the peo- 
ple of Louisiana when that country was acquired. 
It has been done nowhere. Why, if I had rone 
and settled in some of the western States and sur- 
veyed five thousand acres, and been there fifty 
years, what right would it give me? None. | 
would have been a trespasser from the beginning 
Our preémption laws are not near so liberal as this 
is proposed to be. Now, what is the course of 
things in California? Wherever a claimant finds 
it difficult to get metes and bounds, he takes as 
much as he supposes he wants. Hence it is that 
lawyers and agents interested in this matter come 
in jointly and operate incidentally with the man 
who claims a grant under the head-right. And 
j Because they take their fees out of the bal- 
ance of the land, after giving the old Mexican set- 
tler the portion which he wants. Then the bound- 
aries can only be established by parole evidence, 
as there are no records kept there. Hence it is 
that I say again, after looking to the subject merely 
for the purpose of convincing my Own mind, that 
I have come to the conclusion to stand by the 
treaty, and leave the treaty and the laws of Mex- 
ico to the courts. 

Mr. BENTON. I have listened with a great 
deal of pleasure to the reading of the work of Mr. 
Bayard Taylor by the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Dawson.] Bayard Taylor is a handsome writer, 
and the Senator from Georgia is a handsome 
reader; and if I only had time I would take great 
delight in hearing him read the whole volume 
through, although [ have read it myself; for it is 
| one of those books which will bear a second and 

a third reading. Still it would not be rec@¥ed as 
law authority in a court of justice. We have 
something above that, and it is the law itself 
which he is quoting. He first quotes the law of 
the Cortes of Old Spain, as it has been called, for 
the secularization of these church lands, made 
13th September, 1833. I happen to have that act 
on my table, in Mr. Jones’s report. I did not 
choose to trouble the Senate with reading it, be- 
cause it so happened that the Cortes at that time 
was in that condition which the great mathemati- 
cian of antiquity was in when he said he could 
lift the world had he but a place to stand upon. 
The Cortes happened to have no place to stand 
upon at that time. They were off the continent— 
between land and water—on a little island—armies 
in front, ocean in rear. They had no dominion 
either in old Spain or new Spain, and what they 
passed had no effect either in the Old World or in 
the New World. It was the act of 1833, in Mex- 
ico, which took effect in secularizing these éstates, 
and that I read. Besides that, I have here the 
official history of the foundation of these missions, 
not written in the pleasant style of Mr. Taylor, 
but in the form of reports from the Viceroys of 
Mexico to the Kings of Spain. The reading of 
these dispatches will not be so delightful to the 
Senate as that with which the Senator from Geor- 
gia has entertained us, and therefore I did not read 
them, and, besides; did not think it necessary. [ 
refer to one, an official dispatch from the Viceroy, 
the Count Revilla Gigeda, to the King, dated in 
Mexico, the 27th December, 1793. 
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If we were going to try the rights of these mis- 
sions—if the Senate was to cease legislation aad 
become judiciali—cease making law and proceeding 
to administer it, then we should look to these offi- 
cial dispatches. 
handsome, and very interesting, and very enter- 
taining, and the more agreeable as beautifully read 
by the Senator from Georgia; but still, in point of 
law, it is not of equal authority with a vice regal 
dispatch te the King. But we are not a court of 


justice, We are not trying rights. We are not 





administering Jaw, but trying to make law for || 


others to administer. We sat out to institute a 
tribunal to examine these claims, and have com- 
menced the examination ourselves. But, to make 
the labor light, instead of reading dry law we 
have recourse to entertaining books of travel, and 
ick seraps of law out of bunches of flowers. 
But the Senator seemed to be filling himself with 
alarm while filling me with delight by his agree- 
able reading. Popery and principalities rose up 
before him in most appalling forms. Nineteen 


missions, and each mission a splendid principality, || 


was to beeome the inheritance of papist priests. 
Poor priests ! how they will be astonished to hear 
it, They who never did and never can own prop- 
erty; and who only consume of this world’s goods 
what feeds, and clothes, and shelters them, and 
enables them to go through their life of labor in 
the church, the school-house, the house of sick- 
ness and distress, the pathless wilderness—they 
will be astonished at the dazzling wealth with 
wiiich the Senator invests them. ‘They never had 
anything in California but the pittance which they 
ate and wore, and of that the law of seculariza- 
tion deprived them. ‘The property belongs to the 


church, not to the priest; it was ecclesiastical, not | 
They never did hold, do hold, nor | 


individual. 
can-hold property. The canons of the church 
forbid it. And yet we have an alarm here to-day 
little short of that in the British Parliament when 
the gunpowder plot of Guy Fawks was so oppor- 
tunely discovered, Secularization deprived them 
of the possession of the missions, on of the right 
of getting their subsistence from them. It gave 
them support in a different form—a small stipend, 


a house to live in, and a few acres of ground to 


cultivate. This is what was done for them, and 
this is the clause in the act of secularization: 

** Article 7, Or the buildings belonging to each mission the 
most appropriate shall be designated for the habitation of 


the curate, with the addition of a lot of ground, not exceed- | 


ing two huadred rarcs square; and the remaining edifices 
shall be specially adjudicated for a court-house, preparatory 
schools, public establishments, and workshops.”’ 

This is it, One house, and one lot! And that 
not his own, but the use of it while curate there. 
Two hundred varas square, each vara three geo- 

eo Baad 
metrical feet, a little less than an English yard, and 
miking some six acres, This is the principality— 
one of the nineteen principalities which loom so 
fearfully in the eyes of the Senator of Georgia, 
and wager the terror of which private property to 
Catholfe priests the Senate is required to legislate! 
One lot and one house to each parish! Why, we 
Protestants have dozens and scores of parsonage 
houses in almost any town, furnished not by the 


Government, but by the parishioners, and belong- | 


ing to the church, not to the officiating minister. 
‘This is the source of the terror which these Cath- 


olic priests have inspired to-day, the foundation of | 


the alarm which has filled the bosom of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, and which he has so feelingly 
propagated in this Chamber, I feel none of it, and 
if the gentleman himself or the Senate should act 
under it, they will do a sad injustice, not to the 
priests themselves, who can neither gain nor lose by 
our legislation, but to the people of California. 
But our bill, this judiciary bill, makes no excep- 
tion; this house and lot of the curate is to run the 
gauntlet of the three trials which the bill provides 
for all landed property. It is to be put upon trial 
three tunes in United States courts, be exposed to 
all the arts and skill of the United States attorney, 


pay costs, give security, follow up to the Supreme | 
Court of the United States, and at last, if le fails, | 


the two hundred varas and the house—the six 
acres and the cottage—are to become the spoil and 


prev of the thirty-one United States of America, | 


and to be surveyed and disposed of like any other 
penne land. T protest against this. I appeal t6 
rotestant America to stand by me. 
I have no notion of compelling that curate, and 
he only a temporary tenant, to go before our board 


THE 


The book of Mr. Taylor is very | 


i 
|| have a petition filed against him to try rights with 
| somebody else at the same time, with the double 
| appeals, one of which is to bring him from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, contending throughout with 
the quirks and the quibbles, the arts and the chi- 
eanery of the attorney which the thirty-one United 
States may employ against him. Sir, I shall raise 
my voice against all this, and whether it is availa- 
ble here or not, [ think it will find a lodgment in 
the hearts of Protestant America as well as in 
Catholic California. 
| Wut there are a class of settlers who still more 
| claim our sympathies—the civilized Indians—those 
neophytes of the missions who lost their best friends 
| when the missions were secularized, and whose 
last blow is now to be received from us. ir, it is 
deplorable to contemplate the mischief which this 
|| bill is to operate, the terror, the despair, the ex- 
| pense, the long agony which it is to carry into the 
bosoms of a far distant and helpless people. ‘These 
claimants hold written grants, or have long pos- 
session. Either is to be respected. Gentlemen 
say the Supreme Court will sustain them. I say 
so too; but when? After the parties are ruined 
under the operations of this bill. The court has 
| shown that they have common sense as well as 
| law, and have carried out the treaties and law of 
nations as often as cases have been brought befure 
them; butitis wrong to carry people to the Supreme 
| Court to defend what is their own. Gentlemen 
say that a grant within ten leagues of a coast Is 
void. 
ever a public functionary does is presumed to be 
right until the contrary is proved. 

| apprehend there are a good many grants with- 
in ten leacues of the coast. 





and Santa Barbara, and Santiago. Then there is 
something else near to the coast also, and to which 
a decree applies. They are the islands in front of 
the coast, and which have been granted. But why 
engage in all this? Where is itto end? We will 
not get to the termination of anything if we under- 
take to make ourselves acquainted with Spanish 
egislation upon the subject. 

{ must here repeat, perhaps for the fortieth time, 
that the Californias were both specially exempted 
from the general land laws which applied to the 
Spanish possessions in New Spain, (as the posses- 
sions of Spain on this continent were called, ) which 
|| were divided into twelve intendencies for the dispo- 

sition of the public land. An intendant-general 
was within each intendency. He had sub-dele- 
gates in each province granting a concession, and 
that concession always requiring a survey to be 
made and a plan of it to be returned to the intend- 
ant-general before the title was complete. That 
was with respect to the twelve intendencies. Both 
of the Californias were specially exempted from 
| that law, and all the lands in them were disposed 
of under special decrees and laws applicable to 
them. If we undertake to study them we shall 
have to confine ourselves, with justice to the case, 
to those laws made for the Californias, and not 
those for the twelve intendencies. 

Twenty years is the period of limitation men- 
tioned in this bill. But ten years’ actual possession 
and consecutive cultivation were in the act of 
1805-’6, for the settlement of land claims in Lou- 
isiana; ten years, under certain limitations and 
restrictions. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Dopcr]} must have heard, | suppose, a thousand 
times the reference to these ten years possessions 
and consecutive cultivation. 

Mr. President, the provision as first drawn is, 
in my opinion, the right one. It was to make 
the law of prescription in California apply against 
the Government of the United States as it applied 
between individuals. 
for the public good by quieting possessions. Now, 
if in California any one of these persons who is 
to be dragged through three courts by the United 


either of the three provisions of thirty, twenty, 
or ten years, he would be protected according to 
|| the extent of that,provision. Now, I submit to 


is it right for the United States, in their power, to 
take to themselves an advantage in conducting law- 


|| country could have, if he was to carry it on 
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would be good against all the world besides? | 
put the question to the American Senate, is jt 
right that the United States, in arrainging the en- 
tire titles of the country; in suing a whole popu- 
lation at once; in requiring the whole population 
to go to a tribunal which they constituted, and 
there make good their titles to the land—is jy 
right that the United States under these cireum- 
stances should deprive the people thus sued en 
masse, thus subjected to the loss of their property, 
and to the most onerous expenses—I appeal to 
the consciences of every American and ask, is it 
right to deprive these people in such a case of the 


benefit of a Jaw which he would have, if sued, 


I answer, in the x Court that what- | 


1 apprehend that San | 
Francisco is within ten leagues, and Monterey, | 


It is a most perfect act, and | 


States was sued by another person, he would | 
have the benefit of this defence. If he came under 


the sense of the Senate, to their sense and justjce, | 


suits against these people, which no man in the || 


e | against the individual? Is it right for the United || 
of commissioners, there to give in his title, then || States to deprive these people of a defence which |! 


from all that ever existed before. 


| there is paper evidence of the title or not. 


against all the world besides? This bill differs 


All others had 
equitable provisions in favor of the settler: this 
is full of legal enactments against him. It is a 
bill of law—brimfull of law—full of enactments 
to harass the claimant. It comes, not from the 
public land, but from the law committee. It js 
a law bill, providing for suing a whole com- 
munity. Sir, in the long history of the British 
Parliaments there are some that have earned hon- 
orable and some dishonorable appellations. Of the 
latter I will not speak. Among the honorable was 
one which was called the ‘* Blessed Parliament,’’ 
and we are told by Lord Coke it was so called 
because there was not a single lawyer in it. 

Mr. CLAY. I wish to say a few words upon 
the particular amendment under consideration, 
and in reference to any proposition which will in- 
troduce a new and distinct rule of property from 
that which is presented in the treaty which we are 
to carry into effect. We are bound by honor, by 
justice, and by good faith to carry the treaty into 
full effect. We ought to give to it, I admit, a 


liberal and generous interpretation; but we are 


not bound to go beyond it. We are not to intro- 
duce new rules of property in behalf of the inhab- 
itants of California, extending their land and en- 
larging their possessions. We are bound to secure 
to them, by the treaty made with Mexico, exactly 
that property to which they are entitled by the 
laws of the country, whether of Mexico, Spain, 
or California, under which that property has been 
held. 

Now, what is the proposition before the Senate ? 
It is to introduce, as I conceive,a new rule. The 
proposition is that possession for twenty years, be- 
ing bona fide, with determined limits, is to invest the 
party witha title although he has no paper title what- 
ever; for in the amendment there is no requisition 
for a paper title. Possession bona fide for twenty 
years, with limits such as are described by. the 
amendment, is to invest the party with the ®tle, 
whether derived from any one of the Governments 
which formerly existed in California, or whether 
Now, 
before | speak very particularly of that amend- 
ment, let me call your attention to the rule which 
is adopted in the 11th section of this bill for deci- 
ding questions of right in regard to these claims in 
California: 

“And be it further enacted, That the commissioners 
herein provided for, and the District and Supreme Courts, 
in deciding on the validity of any claim brought before 
them under the provisions of this act, shall be governed by 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the law of nations, the 
laws, usages, and customs of the Government from which 
the claim is derived, the principles of equity, and the decis- 


ions of the Supreme Court of the United States, so far as 
they are applicable.”’ 


It might be well to understand why these various 
sources of authority are inserted in the bill, because 
by the terms of the treaty we are only bound to 


| secure to the inhabitants of California their prop- 


erty as they held it under the Governmeng of 
Mexico, prior to its cession to this country. It 
shows rather the liberality which governed the 
Committee of the Judiciary in laying down the 
rules by which the rights of claimants in California 
were to be settled. Now, what is this expression 
in relation to the laws of the country? ‘* The laws, 
usages, and customs of the country from which 
the claim is derived.’’ If the intention of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Sours] is not expressed in the laws, 1n 
the customs, or in the usages of the Government 
from which the claims are derived, upon what 
foundation of justice or propriety. shall we intro- 
duce a new rule and enlarge the rights of claimants 


in that country, and one, too, so loose as this? 


Possession, bona fide ION» Without paper 
title, for a period of twenty years, is the provision 
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in the amendment which is jp convey a title to the 
party. Now, it seems to me that this is not re- 
quired of us, by good faith, in the execution of the 
treaty. It is not confermableto the practice of the 
Government under similar cessions which have 
been made to this country by foreign powers, and | 
it is enlarging and extending the mghts of the in- 
habitants of California, to the prejudice of the 
people of the United States, and to the prejudice 
of the hundred thousand Americans who have 
gone there. 

~ Mr. President, a great deal has been said in the 
course of this argument about the old settlers. No 
man is more ready to do them ample justice than 
tam. They ought to be assured in every atom 
of property to which they are entitled by the laws 
of the country, and not beyond that. But in rec- 
ollecting the old settlers we ought to recollect the 
new settlers who have gone there in the pursuit of 
fortune—enterprising citizens of the United States 
to the number of a hundred thousand ormore. In 
proportion as you enlargé the grants, and extend 
the titles and extend the possessions of the old 
settlers, do you diminish the area out of which the 
new settlers are to receive their portion of that 
domain to which they are equally entitled. While 
1 would not do any injustice to the old settlers with 
a view of advancing the new settlers, | would not 
give indefinite boundaries to their claims. I would 
not extend them to such an extent as to circum- 
scribe the area of the territory hereafter to be dis- 
posed of, to the prejudice not only of the Govern- 
ment itself, but of the new settlers who have gone 
to California. 

It is manifest, from what has transpired in the 
progress of this debate, that we have not all that 
ample information before us which will enable us 
to provide for all possible cases that may arise in 
the progress of the settlement of the claims in Cal- 
ifornia. 

With respect to these missions, amounting to 
nineteen, embracing some of the best soil and of 
the richest lands of the territory, some of which 
have passed into the hands of administrators, who 
now themselves claim the property as the success- 
ors of the priests who formerly occupied it, can 
we tell to what an extent this amendment may be 
carried, if we adopt it in its application to cases of 
that kind, to the missions, and to other lands which 
may be used for pasturage or for other purposes ? 
Can we say what will be the limit upon it? It 
seems to me that cautious legislation and prudence 
demands of us to go the full length of the treaty; 
to give to the claimants to land in that country— 
the ¢! inhabitants—the entire benefit of every | 
stipulation of the treaty, and give them the benefit 
of their own laws, customs, and usages, but to 
stop there. 

If hereafter, upon further and more full inform- 
ation with respect to titles in that country, it should 
be discovered that this act has done injustice to 
any, and there are individuals or classes of indi- 
viduals entitled to further legislation, then any 
defects in the acts of Congress can be cured by 
subsequent legislation, with full and more ample 
information than we now possess. 

I have come to the conclusion, and have risen 
merely for the purpose of showing that I could 
not, for the reasons I have stated, and others which 
I would add if I did not wish to avoid consuming 
the time of the Senate, agree that we should add 
new rules or alter any law of prescription. The 
law of prescription does not run in California 
against the Government. If it does, then the claim- | 
ants are secured by the provision to which I have 
referred; **the laws, usages, and customs of the 
Government from which the claim is derived.’’ 

If prescription cannot be urged against the ex- 
isting Government, why should we enlarge the || 
rules? why should we adopt principles varying | 
from the practice of all civilized nations upon earth, 
according to which prescription is never allowed 
to run against the Government? 

But the question of prescription is decided. Now 
the point is the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana, [Mr. Sovre;] and that is, whether | 
we shall adopt the principle of giving a right for | 
twenty years bona fide possession, without the | 
paper title, without any designated limits of the | 
and to be granted? I repeat that if, according to | 
the laws of the country or usages or customs of | 
the country, such possession does give title, the | 
title is secure. i] 

The amendment is unnecessary if it does not || 


e - -__- —— 
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give such a title, and we ought not to enlarge the 
rule by which the rights of property are to be de- 
cided in the State of California. With the view 
which I take of the subject, it seems to me that it 
would be unwise and incautious to adopt the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SOULE next obtained the floor, but gave 
way for a motion to adjourn. 


Adjou rned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frway, January 31, 1851. 


The House met at twelve o’clock,m. The Jour- 
nal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. STANTON, of Kentucky, asked the unan- 
imous consent of the House to make a report from 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
with the view of having it laid upon the table and 
printed. 

Objection was made, and the report was not re- 
ceived. 

Mr. DANIEL moved that the rules be sus- 
pended, and the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the private calendar. 

The SPEAKER stated that the motion was not 
now in order, as there was a privileged question 
pending which must be disposed of before the mo- 
tion could be entertained. 

_ Mr. DANIEL asked what that privileged ques- 
tlon was? 

The SPEAKER stated that it was on the reso- 
lution reconsidered by the House yesterday, 
closing debate in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the special order. 

Pending which question, 

On motion by Mr. FITCH, by unanimous con- 
sent, leave was granted to withdraw from the files 
of the House the petition and papers of Israel 
Johnson. 

On motion by Mr. CORWIN, by unanimous 
consent, leave was granteg to withdraw from the 
files of the House the petition and papers of David 
Landon. 

Mr. ANDREWS asked the unanimous consent 
to withdraw from the files of the House, for the 
purpose of laying them before the Commissioner 
of Pensions, the petition and papers in the case of 
Alexander Gillis. 

Mr. WENTWORTH ealled for the recular or- 
der of business. 

CLOSE OF DEBATE. 

The SPEAKER stated the pending question to 
be on the resolution closing debate in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union on the 
special order—the Branch Mint pill—to-day at 
twelve o’clock. The vote on the adoption of that 
resolution was reconsidered yesterday, and an 
amendment was offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Vinton,] to strike out ‘twelve 
o’clock’’ and insert ** three o’clock’”’ to-day. The 
previous question had been moved and seconded, 
and the question now is, “Shall the main ques- 
tion be now put?’’ On that question the yeas and 
nays had been demanded. A count was had, and 
the yeas and nays were not ordered. The ques- 
tion being taken, the main question was ordered 
to be put; which main question was first on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

Mr. DANIEL asked if it was in order to move 
to lay the resolution on the table? 

The SPEAKER said that the motion would be 





' in order. 


Mr. DANIEL would then move to lay the res- 
olution on the table. 

The question was put, and the motion was not 
agreed to. 

The question then recurring on the amendment to 
strike out ‘*twelve o’clock”’ and insert ‘* three 
o’clock,”’ it was taken, and decided in the affirma- 


| tive. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

And the question recurring on agreeing to the 
resolution as amended, it was put, and decided in 
the affirmative. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. BRIGGS moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was adopted, and also to lay 
the motion to reconsider upon the table; whieh 
latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLERNAND moved that the rules be 
suspended and the House resolve itself into Corn- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
on the special order. a 


Mr. RICHARDSON inguired if a motion to 
go into Committee of the Whole on the private 
calendar would not take precedence? 

The SPEAKER replied that it would not take 
precedence over this motion, as it related to a 
special order. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, asked if it was 
not in order to move to go into Committee of the 
Whole on the private calendar? 

The SPEAKER said that it would not be in 
order pending this motion, as it related to a special 
order, which must take precedence. 

Mr. DANIEL asked for the yeas and nays on 
Mr. McC iernanp’s motion, but they were not 
ordered. 7 

Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee, wished-to know 
whether, if the House refused to go into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, it 
would be possible by any means to have commit 
tees called for reports? ’ 

The SPEAKER said, that after the private 
business on the Speaker's table was dispesed of, 
the call ef committees for reports would be m 
order. 

The question was then taken on Mr. McCier 
NAND’s motion, and it was acreed to. 

BRANCH MINT AT NEW YORK. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Com 
mittee of the W hole on the state of the Union 
(Mr. Carrrer in the chair) on the special order, 
being a bill to establish a Branch Mint in the city 
of New York. 

Mr. KING, of New Jersey, who was entitled 
to the floor said: ; 

Mr. Cuarrman. Forthe courtesy of the House 
in extending the time for debate, after I had obtain 
ed the floor, I feel it to be my d ity to tender my ac 
knowledgments, and I will endeavor not to occupy 
more of the time of the committee than is necessary 
for me to state the facts which I wish to present in 
relation to the subject As I 
stated yesterday, if this were an original question, 
and if there were a Mint neither at Philadelphia nor 
New York, every circumstance tending to justify 
the establishment of a United States Mint would 
fo to prove that the city of New York was the 
proper location for it. If this be so, in what re- 
spect is that decision to be affected except in the 
fact of the Mint being now placed in Philadelphia ? 
It was located there by the act of 1792, and the 
reason given for it was, that Philadelphia at that 
thme was the seat of Government. Phat reason, 
whether good or bad, as it may seem to the com 
mittee, has at any rate ceased ‘Lo exist for 
number of years. The law establishing a Mint at 
Philadelphia was provisional, and continued by 
subsequent legislation, until the year 1828, whet 
the permanent establishment of the Mint in Phila 
delphia was determined upon, and very much from 
the fact,as I suppose, that the United States Bank 
had been also located in that city. The conne 
tion between these institutions, both of a national 
character, seems to have euided 
Congress in the matter. 

[ will say here, that I believe that both the Mint 
and the Bank would have been more useful to the 
country, and been liable to fewer objections, and 
riven rise to fewer difficuities, if they had been 
originally established in New York. The Mint 
having been placed in Philadelphia, it is now urged 
as an arrument that there should be none in New 
York, inasmuch as by recent improvements the 
power of that Mint has been increased to such a 
decree as to render it available for all the 
of the coufitry. In the face of the statement that 
$4,000,000 per month are all that ed at 
that Mint in gold pieces of the largest description 


under discussion, 


a greu 
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the decision of 


urposes 


is produced 


_for the months of November and December Inst, 


and supposing a continuance at the rate of the 
coinage for those two months, without any refer- 
ence to the coinage of the smaller coms, or of silver 
at all, from what was thus proved to be the eapa- 
city of the Mint, it would not be able to coin more 
than $48,000,000 per annum. Not influenced 
with that, the honorable gentleman, my friend 
from Philadelphia, [Mr. Cuanpier, | said yester- 
day that it was quite clear that with its present 
capacity the Mint would be able to coin from 
$75,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year. W hat it can 
be made to do, is a matter to which the gentleman 
has aright to his own opinion. We, however, 
can only safely judge by what it has dofe. Sup- 
pose the capacity of the Mint to have been in- 
creased, can gentlemen here be convinced that 
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anything like the amount just named can be coined |, promis gy the expense of transporting the sum of 


in any pieces useful for general currency? In 


, i| 
double eagles, even, I cannot believe that such a i} 


sum could be coined as the gentleman has stated. 
A great fallacy is leftupon the mind by theassumed 
capacity of the Mint as coining $75,000,000 to 
$100,000,000. But if you desire to ascertain what 


can be produced, take that description of coin which | 


is of chief use in commerce, and jor which the Mint 
was mainly intended. Then you mustreduce your 


all together, viz: the twenty, ten, five, two-and-a- 


half, and one-dollar pieces, you make the average | 


value of the coins $7 70. Now, the capacity of 
the Mint, as shown by the returns of the coinage 
for the months of November and December last, 
show the following results: —The Mint coined in 


pieces in gold, which produced $4,086,500; and 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand pieces in 
silver, which produced $17,500. If the gold , 
pieien had been $20 each, the amount would have | 
een $6,364,000 per month. If of gold coins 
suitable for circulation, the amount would have 
been, at the average of $7 70 each, $2,450,140. | 
Upon a similar calculation for December the gold 
coined in twenty-dollar pieces would amount to 
$6,258,380, and in average coins to $2,409,170. 
Thus in a coin comparatively useless, the Mint 
might be able to turn out $6,000,000 per month, 
whilst in available coins it would be $2,500,000 
only. This clearly shows how the coinage in 
value is swelled so as to produce an effect here, 
whilst that which is of more use to the country 
and to commerce, would only be issued in 
amounts diminished by one half. Again: if 
quarter eagles and gold dollars, the real circula- 
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i} 
i] 


year in coin from New York to) 


pe 000 a 

hiladelphia and back again, and that a contract 
coula be made by Government with Adams’s Ex- | 
press Company for that sum. I did not suppose 


| that any such scheme would have been suggested 
| by the gentleman, for the parpare of keeping up | 


s the Government 


the Mint at Philadelphia. 


| hereafter to go into partnership with the Express 
, | Company, in order that they may carry the gold | 
pieces of coin to the lower denomination, and taking || 


back and forth between these cities? I am quite 


sure that whenever such bargain is made it will | 


, not be for $15,000. 


As far as my experience goes, individuals per- 


| form these duties much cheaper than the Govern- 


ment can perform them. It would cost about one 


| tenth of one per cent. to carry the gold from New 
November three hundred and eighteen thousand | 


York to Philadelphia, and as much more to take it 
backagain. Whengold reaches New York, belong- 
ing to others than the consignees, itis necessary to 
insure it, or take the responsibility which must 
aitach to its loss. 
eighth per cent,, and one eighth per cent. back 
again, which, taken with the other items, would 
make the expense forty-five cents on every hun- 
dred dollars. As for the time required for coinage, 


| that is admitted by the Director of the Mint to have 


ting currency, alone were coined, the amount of |, 


monthly issues would not much exceed half a mil- 

lion per month, or six millions per annum. If, 

besides, any amount of silver were coined, the 

monthly issue would be still more ‘considerably 

reduced, The capacity of the Mint, then, in its 

availability, is to be measured by the quantity of 

useful coins it issues, and not by the amounts of | 
the largest pieces, all which is entirely left dut of 

sight by my honorable friend from Pennsylvania, 

[Mr. Caanvrer.] As for double eagles, they 

will supply a very small portion of a gold-circula- 

ting malate. They are seldom found in Europe. | 
J] am not sure that t dix saw a double sovereign, | 
though I have seen a few double guineas, whilst 

double louis and double napoleons are equally 

rare. JI repeat, that for the purposes of general 

circulation, for which a Mint was established, a 

gold coinage in the shape of twenty-dollar pieces 

8, in my judgment, of very little use to the coun- 

try. Ifthe capacity of the Mint was intended to | 
be tested upon the ae of the quantity of gold | 
which it can issue, it would hiawe' 

assay, refine, and stamp value upon bars or ingots 

of a thousand dollars each, 

Tam aware, Mr, Chairman, that it might per- 
haps be wise to dwell still longer on this subject, | 
but time presses and I must proceed to other mat- | 
ters. 

I would now state that the argument drawn 
from the increased capabilities of the Mint, arising 
from the improvements previously to the months 
of November and December, should not have any | 
weight here against the establishment of a Mint at | 
New York. I will not say that these improve- 
ments have taken place, or have been hurried on, 
for the very purpose of affecting this question. 
But there remains still a necessity for a Mint in 
New York; for it is the expense and risk, and | 
hitherto the loss of interest, by delay in coining, | 
which imperatively demand a remedy; and this, 
the establishment of an Assay Office there will not | 
afford, for the expense remains to the Govern- | 
ment, if removed from individuals. 

For the sake of argument, admitting that the 
Mint at Philadelphia can coin all that is necessary , 
to supply the country, there will be no less neces- 
sity for the establishment of a Mint at New York. 
I will proceed to show that the cost of transport- 
ing the gold from New York to Philadelphia and 
back again, would amount in one or two years to 
such a sum as would be sufficient to purchase a | 
site to erect a suitable building, and procure the | 
necessary machinery for a Mint, of at least equal | 
capacity as that of the Mint in Philadelphia. 

‘The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania , 
{[Mr, CHANDLER] states, that $15,000 a year, 


seen far better to 


been at least twenty days, and interest at six per 
cent. requires that twenty cents on every $100 
must be added to the forty-five cents, which would 
make seventy-five cents for every $100, as the 
total expenses of transportation from New York to 
Philadelphia and back again to New York. It can 
be easily seen, that this would amount to $135,000 
per annum at forty-five cents, and to $225,000 at 
seventy-five cents, calculated on $30,000,000 of 
gold; and that is a small estimate, for it will be 


importation of gold from California, which is ar- 
riving in such immense quantities. How long 


Ads CHORE. 


from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 per annum 
Let these facts te#? the accuracy of the preten- 
sions. 

Mr. CHANDLER (interposing) said: I hojq 
in my hand a statement | have just received from 
the Mint. It says that, with all back matter on 
hand, and with all the recent arrivals, the def- 
ciency in the coinage at the Mint is $4,700,000, 


_and that hereafter, in ten days from the time the 


gold ballion starts from New York, it will be de- 
livered in New York again in coin; and that the 
contract I spoke of yesterday is ready to be 
signed. 


Mr. KING resumed: The honorable gentleman 


_ corrects me by presenting his statement from the 
| Mint, that there are but four and three quarter 


| presented to the committee. 


The insurance will cost one || 


millions of gold now uncoined in the Mint. This 
is but half a million under the estimate I had just 
I said there were 
some five and a quarter millions. 

Mr.CHANDLER said, he understood the gen- 
tleman to say seven millions. 

Mr. KING. I said five millions and a quarter, 
uncoined this year, of gold—one quarter million, 
also, of silver, and oneanda half millions arrearage 
in January, 1850—making, as stated, seven mil- 
lions. The gentleman says now, that only four 
millions and three quarters are in arrears. The 


extra power at work in this month of January 


no doubt has caused this trifling diminution; 


_ but how does this fact, put forward with so much 


confidence, bear out the declaration that the Mint 
in Philadelphia can coin seventy-five to one hun- 


| dred millions—seeing that in one month of extra- 
_ ordinary effort, perhaps for effect upon this House, 
| it has only been able to reduce its heavy arrearages 
|, some $900,000 7 

forty or fifty millions. And then, too, we have the || 


this is to continue cannot be foretold, but timely || 


arrangements will be required, so that the channels || 


of commerce may be not only freely opened, but | 
especially that there shall be no interference with 
the laws which govern the demand and supply | 
of the precious metals. Seventy-five cents then, per 


| $100 as the cost of transportation on $30,000,000, || 
would be $225,000, for one year, as above stated— || 


| delphia as they do in New York, and a much less , 
I say, in || 
the presence of this committee, that if a law is || 


nearly sufficient to defray the cost of a Mint at 
New York. But my honorable friend from Penn- | 
sylvania [Mr. Cuanpier} tells us, that the Mintin 


New York cannot be built for less than $2,000,000. || 


A Voice. It might be built for $1,000,000. 
Mr. KING. Well, that isa good deal of differ- | 
ence, being a reduction of. one half at once. But | 
perhaps they do not calculate so closely in Phila- | 


sum would answer in the latter place. 


passed authorizing the erection of a Mint in the 
cit 


building can be erected, and the necessary ma- | 


chinery can be provided, sufficient for the same || 


amount of coinage as the Mint of Philadelphia, | 
in its improved condition, is equal to, for the 


I hold in my hand tables furnished from the 


|, Mint, in support of the facts which I have stated; 
; and all I find 


opposed to them are surmises, and 
expectations, and promises for the future. 

he committee, as it seems to me, can only safe- 
ly rely upon what, even under undue pressure and 
effort at the Mint, it has been able to perform, as 
the measure of its probable capacity, with a fair 
allowance for increased power within a few weeks 
past. 

Now, for the purpose of placing its usefulness 
at its maximum, the Mint is endeavoring to prove 
its capacity by coining double eagles, which are 
to the country of little or no practical use; they 
do not displace paper, and therefore do not enter 
into the metallic currency; but if the coinage at 
the Mint had been intended for legitimate pur- 
poses, it would have been made to consist of. half 
and quarter eagles, and still more of dollMfs in 
gold. These are what trade and commerce princi- 
pally need; and if besides the largest amount of 
silver in the power of the Mint had been issued 


| in small coin—and here let me say, only two thirds 


of New York, that a site can be procured, a |) 


sum of $250,000—the amount appropriated in the || 


Senate bill under consideration. At the Same | 
time, I can show that you cannot transport the 

gold from New York to Philadelphia and back 
again for any such price as my honorable friend 
from Pounspivabia calculatesyafter having paid the | 
insurance and other charges, for I claim they have | 
a right to charge insurance if you go into acapet 
nership with Adams & Co. If there is any loss, | 
the Government will have to pay it. The Gov- 
ernment will have to run all the risk, and there 
are no business transactions of this kind without 
some risk. 
together with insurance, will amount to $135,000 | 
ver year, if there is no delay in coining, and | 
1995.00 if there be delay of not more than twenty 


days. There is no doubt that there will be delay. | 


about five and a half millions, and you have the | 


posit of only $27,000, 


Look at the present state of affairs. Out of 
eit deposited in the Mint at Philadelphia | 
during the last 


the Mint. In the year ending Ist January, 1850, 


| there was left uncoined $1,500,000; add to that the 


year, there are $7,000,000 now in || 


of all the silver deposited last year there, was 
coined; and this, too, when the greatest relief could 
have been given to the country by the issue of 
silver coinage,—I say, if such had been the coin- 
age of the Mint, it would have served the cause 
of trade and commerce, and the business of the 
country generally, in a more real and gem 
mode, than by issuing all the double eagles they 
could coin. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if that course had been 
pursued, the capacity of the Mint would have im- 
measurably shrunk down, indeed to proportions 
very little to be boasted of as a national and all-suf- 
ficient institution; and that is a point I desire to 
present to the committee; for if the Mint should 
devote its powers to an average of the different 


| coins, instead of almost exclusively to double 
Now, the cost of this transportation, || 


eagles, as it has been doing, its capacity would 
be vastly reduced; and instead of coining $4,000,000 
per month, it would not be able to coin more than 
$2,000,000 per month. 


. , . ® 
It is said now, in this discussion, that the de- 


| positor at the Mint has choice of the coin to be 


furnished to him. To this I answer: there are 
two kinds of choice—-an untrammeled one, and 


one not untrammeled with conditions; the depos- 


_itor’s choice is of the latter kind. 


deficiency of uncoined on Ist January instant of | 


sum, as stated, of $7,000,000, for which the Mint 
in Philadelphia is seonally in arrears upon a de- 

in the 
previous arrearage. This is the Mint whose ca- | 
pacity to coin is exaggerated to the vast sum of | 


year. including |! 


| 


| 
{ 


When you 
carry gold bullion, or dust to the Mint, and ask 
for dollar pieces in return, you will be told you can 
have them, but that you will have to wait from forty 
to sixty days, but that you can have double eagles 
in twenty days. Now, anybody who will take 
the pains to make the calculation, will see that 
thirty, or forty, or sixty days, or even fifteen 
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davs, will make a wide difference in loss of inter- | who oppose the Mint-being placed in New York, 


ast, as compared with an earlitr payment; and if 
you have to wait so long to get your pay in dollar 
oieces, the result will always be that the depositor 
will find it to his interest to take the double eagles, 
rather than sacrifice from one quarter per cent. to 
oue percent. by waiting. This is what they calla 
choice or selection of coin. If you do not take 
the double eagles, yo& cannot get the other kind 
for two months, ' 

I hear of instances where silver has been sent 
to the Mint, and the coin of small descriptions 
asked in return, which has not been sent back in 
less than two or three months. This clearly proves 


the insufficiency in the working of the Mint hith- | 


erto; and for comage of average pieces, it will 
remain insufficient, nor will full relief be obtained 
until a Mint is established in New York. I ask, 
then, is it worth while for the country to be put to 
the inconvenience of having an insufficient Mint 
when our golden age is just commencing ? Should 
we not rather—seeing the coming large influx of 
gold from California—be prepared with all suitable 
appliances to meet it, and turn it into the thousand 
channels of our diversified commerce, so as to en- 
rich our borders, in preference to driving it out, 


and forcing it to other nations, more wise in this | 


respect than ourselves ? In order to do this, you 
must place the Mint whére the supply of metal is 
received. You must not be obliged to resort to 
Philadelphia, and be at all the trouble and ex- 
pense and risk of transporting the metal there and 
back again, to say nothing of the inconvenience of 


being obliged to wait for three or four weeks be- 


fore you can get your coin. 


I look at the disadvantages of the present state | 


of things which we are now laboring under, and 
the only remedy which I know of, is to put a 
Mint in the city of New York. 

This measure may be postponed, and the people 
may be taxed as proposed, in order to keep the 
Mint in the wrong place; but the change must even- 
tually be made, or all reliance will be at an end, 
upon the immutable and irreversible laws of trade; 
which, after all, will govern this case. With a 
view of dividing the friends of this measure, the 
proposition was made to leave out the Mint in 
New York, but providing for one in California. 
This should not be successful, for a Mint in the 
latter place would not render needless one in New 
York. In California, gold will be coined only so 


far as coin is needed for circulation in that State | 
and neighboring territories; but all beyond that will | 
be melted into bars, and stamped with value, so | 


as the more cheaply and expeditiously to be trans- 


mitted to the United States and elsewhere. Of the | 


sixty millions of gold obtained in California, forty 
millions are sent to the United States; and that is 
best done in ingots or bars, stamped with value. 


If coin is waited for in California, it will take || 


twenty or thirty days, for they will not be able 


to coin any faster in California than in Philadel- | 


cheaper; it is een to less freight, and less 
insurance. Indeed, the expense will be less in 


every respect than it would be on a thousand dol- | 


lars in gold coin. Hence, the California Mint will 
melt gold into bars or ingots, stamp value on them; 
but will not issue more coin than will be required 
for their home circulation. I have no idea at all 
that the Mint in California will injure the business 
of the Mintin New York, but, in fact, will greatly 
add to it. There should be a Mint established 
there, so that those who have procured gold by 
their labor can ascertain its value. As the matter 
now stands, the gold dust and lumps obtained are 
so mixed with other metals that their value the 
laborer is unable to ascertain; and the result is, it 
is mostly disposed of to speculators at a large dis- 
count. 

All this is wrong. The Government owes its 
full protection to the laborer of California; and that 
can be extended only by establishing a Mint and 
Assay Office there, so as to stamp value upon de- 
ee of gold that their full measure may be received 

y the hard-working population. New York, too, is 
most certainly entitled to have a Mint. It imports 
nearly all the gold from California, and though 
some of it belongs to people in one part of the 
country and some in another, still thé bulk of it 
is under the direction and control of the New York 
merchants, to whose consignment it is sent. And 
80 strong does this argument appear, even to those 
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that they are forced to propose, by way of com- 
, promise, the amendments offered to this Senate 
|| bill, and therein is proposed one plan with two 
— One is, to establish im the city of New 
' York an Assay Office. This is considered suffi- 
cient for New York. To be sure, this will cost 
| $50,000, and $10,000 a year for supporting it. 
, ‘The gold is to be deposited in the Assay Office, and 
_ certificates of value issued for it; but the great 
| bonus proposed for killing the Mint in New York 
is to allow these certificates to be received in pay- 
‘ment of public dues. This seems an ill-advised 
scheme, and I am sorry to say, there is some 
foundation for its being proposed, in the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It would bea dangerous movement; and, if adopt- 
ed, would leave to the fiscal head of the Government 
| no complete control over the ‘Treasury of the coun- 
| try. e could make no further calculation as to 
the resources of the Government; and if these 
certificates were receivable for all public dues, the 
amount of funds in the Treasury would depend 
upon the influx of gold, and not upon the revenue 
of the country as collected in coin. There would 
| be an issue of millions of dollars of Government 
paper money put forth without restriction, receiva- 
ble atevery point inthe Union wherea debt to Gov- 
ernment was payable, and financial embarrassment 
_ would be the inevitable result. i 
They who propose such an ill considered scheme, 
seem carried away by their jealousy of New York, 
and by their overweening partialities for Philadel- 
phia; and were it fora moment possible to carry 
it into effect, the question of a Mint at either or 
both places would be of almost insignificant im- 
portance. 


But the very proposal of such a scheme only | 


shows to this committee, what purposes are re- 
sorted to, in the hope of defeating a measure im- 


peratively demanded by the laws of trade—the /' 


|| force of which laws are thus acknowledged even 


by those who would resist them. [ will only add, | 
that it is a project which, I supposed, could not || 
have been entertained by any one—but least of || 
all by my Democratic friends on the other side of | 
eo to whom the honerable member from || 


| the I 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Cuanpier] so pathetically ap- 
ealed, to sustain Philadelphia against New Y oh. 

That suggestion must, if retained, prove fatal to 

the amendment to which it is attached; for if this 

House is prepared to say that there shall be no 


issue of some thirty or forty millions of paper 
money during any one year redeemable nowhere, 
receivable everywhere, circulating from one end 
of the country to the other, and dependent not 
upon any fixed and known rules of control, but 
entirely upon the influx of gold into the country, 
or upon what may be in the California Mint 


wild project. The law giving discretion to Gov- 


| Mint certificates, is right—let it not be thus re- 


' 


|| We show, on the other hand, that the Mint in 


|| New York can be put into operation by expending | 
|} an amount not larger than will be required at | 
|| furthest in two years, in taxing the country for | 


;| transportation to and from Philadelphia of all the 
'| bullion deposiied for coinage, and then, of course, 
| such tax would cease. 
It would be much more fair that the whole of that 
1 expense of carrying coin to and fro, should be 
|| borne by Philadelphia, in order that a Mint shall 
be kept up there; not that it should fall upon the 
eople generally; and when that comes to be un- 
erstood, I do not think that such a proposition 
will find favor in this enlightened country. 
|| There can be no doubt that the Mint should 
be established at New York, where gold to feed 


it is almost exclusively received, and where coin 
is more needed than anywhere else, for two-thirds 
of the revenue of the country is paid there, 
| and in gold, too; there all the exchanges of the 
\ continent are concentrated, and there emphatically 


' 
' 





Mint at New York, and that there shall be the | 


—this, if the committee see the matter as I do, | 


( ‘ ‘| must put the seal of condemnation upon such a | 
hia. Thus the value of a thousand dollars in a || 


var of gold can be sent to New York sooner and || ernment in using public money for redeeming | 
pealed. But, gentlemen tell us that in anticipa- | 
tion of, and since the movement made for the | 
establishment of a Mint in New York, the capa- | 
city for the coinage of the Philadelphia Mint is | 
quadru pled, or will be so, within a very short | 
‘| time. But that I apprehend is mere anticipation, | 
and not really the fact; it is expected to be done, |, 
and is hoped for; not what has been accomplished. | 


money will pay a debt in any part of, nay, all over 
the Union. Can Philadelphia present any such 
claim? Andif not, how long are the laws of com- 
merce to be set at naught? I will repeat, that a 
Mint in New York can be established of the most 
approved character, in the most perfect working 
order, and with such capacity as to throw off, to 
say the least, as much coinage as the one now es- 
tablished at Philadelphia, and this, too, for the 
sum of $250,000, or, in other words, for two years’ 
tax upon the people for keeping the Mint in Phil- 
adelphia upon the plan suggested by the honorabie 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Cx —d 
The time, too, of coinage, will not, under goo 
management, exceed ten or twelve days; thus 
saving to depositors a considerable amount in in- 
terest now fost, where the public funds cannot 
be used to anticipate coinage. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I want to ask the gentle- 
man whether he supposes the coining could be done 
any fasterin New York than in Philadelphia? 
Mr. KING. I have said I think ten or twelve 
days enough, especially under the improved mode 
of parting the gold from the silver, which abounds 
in California products; whilst in Philadelphia no 
less than twenty-nine days have been required, 
and sometimes much mote. To say that it will 
be done sooner now in Philadelptua, mav be the 
yromise only, and not the performance. My own 
belief is, that it may require from twenty to thirty 
days, unless the new process of refining is em- 
ployed in Philadelphia. 
The Mint has been under high pressure of 
steam, so far as the work was to be exhibited, for 
the last few weeks; but within this month, the Di- 
rector of the Mint has informed me that it took 
twenty-nine days to return coin after bullion or 
dust is deposited there. His letter was written 
on the fourth of January. I do not know that 
there has been any great improvement since that 
time. But the Philadelphia Mint seems to have 
| awaked from her long sleep since 1792, and we 
have now brought before us the large increase 
of coinage for one or two months, and the prom- 
ised all-sufficiency of the Mint there, for any 
emergency, stimulated, perhaps, by the fear of a 
Branch Mint being placed in Vow York. 
If it is said that of the gold received, a part be- 
longs to Philadelphia, (and very probably that is 
| 8O,) my opinion ts, that you would never see one 
ounce of uncoined gold in Philadelphia, belonging 
there or not, after the Mint was established in New 
York; for it would be a great deal cheaper to coin 
it in the latter city, than to transport it for the 
same purpose to the former. Here we meet the 

| exact point of the argument. All that it costs to 
transport it to Philadelphia, is the tax upon that 
operation; and that tax, I repeat, in two years—but 
in three years at furthest—to make the most liberal 

' allowance—would build, and put in operation, a 
Mint in New York. 

The statements of the gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania [Mr, Cuanv.er]} must be taken with a good 
deal of allowance. 

I am satisfied that there are no facts to sustain 
his position, either, as to the immense increase of 
capacity in the Mint within thirty days; for re- 
member the amount coined in December, work- 
ing chiefly too on double eagles, was less than 
four millions of dollars, and likewise, as to the 
expense and risk of SS coin to and from” 
Philadelphia, and particularly, also, in the prob- 
able cost of a Mint in New York, which he first 
calls two millions, and in the same breath, calls 
one million dollars. There is really too much 
looseness in such statements, and if they were 
withdrawn from his remarks, or reduced to their 

_ proper dimensions, he would be left very far 
behind the argument as he now presents it. I 
should think it likely that great promises would 
be made by Philadelphia, if they knew they could 

| keep the Mint there by that means; nor is there 
any doubt but that the gentleman would go as far, 
properly, as any other —— to keep the Mint 
there, where it has been located for so Jong a time. 
But I think I have shown to this committee, that_ 
| the statements of gentlemen are greatly exagger- 

ated; that whenever they have made estimates, 
| they are promises for future years, and are not 
based upon the experience of, or fair deductions 

_ from, the past. 

At the risk of tediousness, I repeat that, if they 

| had coined an average of gold pieces instead of 

|, double eagles, the amount stated as the capacity of 
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the Mint, would be at once reduced one half, and | 
coining quarter eagles and dollars—the really | 
useful metallic currency—that capacity would be 
still more greatly curtailed. And if silver coins 
were required too, the capacity of the Philadel- 
hia Mint would diminish to a very low figure. 

In this state of things it seems absurd that 
the nation and its commerce should be deprived of | 
the facilities and advantages of a Mint in New 
York, which would go so far to arrest the com- 
mercial and legislative error, of keeping the coun- 
try’s coinage exclusively in Philadelphia. 

You might as well regulate a farming establish- 
ment by putting the mill for daily bread at a 
most incovenient distance, in preference to a posi- 
tion near at hand, or by placing a threshing ma- 
chine for a neighborhood in a distant county, and | 
by compelling every farmer to lose his time and 
pay the expense of transportation to and from the | 
incenvenient location. ‘This, to say the least, is | 
not in accordance with American notions of prac- 
tical utility. 

It has been said by some that New York is not 
a safe plece for a Mint, because a tax will be laid 
on such an establishment at an enormous rate. I | 
lieve there is-a law now in existence which ex- 
empts from taxation the property of the United 
States lying in the city of New York. I am un- 
doubtedly deceived, if such be not the fact. My | 
friend near me says that [ am correct. Upon this 
point a difficulty occurred in Pennsylvama: there 
a tax was laid upon the Mint, and being left un- 
paid, a suit was brought, and a judgment re- | 
covered, against the United States, for which an 
appropriation was made at the last session of 
Congress. Iam glad, however, to learn the tax 
has been repealed, and the judgment annulled by 
Pennsylvania, This it is important to refer to, 
as regards New York, because the Senate bill now 
under discussion requires, as a preliminary, that | 
no tax be levied in New York upon the Mint. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the gentleman know 
that the city of Philadelphia refused any funds | 
which were collected from the Mint, and that the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania passed a law exempt- 
ing United States property from taxation? 

Mr. KING. I have stated what I believe to be 
the case; perhaps the effort made to remove the 
Mint from Philadelphia may have had an effect 
in Pennsylvania upon this point. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not stand here to pro- 
mote any settional interests. I do not intend 
to meddle with any question of rivalry be- 
tween those two great cities. It forms no ar- 
gument with me, neither does the enumeration 
of vast expenditures made by the Government tn 


New York, as compared with those made in Phil- | 


adeiphia. ‘That does not affect this matter. I 


presume the Government spends its money where | 


it can get the most value for it; and if that is in 
New York, no other reason is needed. I respect 
and admire Philadelphia, have no invidious feel- 
ings towards her; | rejoice in her prosperity, and 


I glory in her greatness, as part of my country; | 


and I think too highly of both her prosperity and 
her greatness, to allow me for one moment to be- 
lieve that her retaining exclusively the coining 
ower of the country should raise a second 
thought there, if the advantage ought legitimately 
to be shared by New York. I am not here to 
speak for New York. She has in case of need, a) 
voice potential on this floor; neither do I speak for 
New Sonny, but for the whole country, and its 
true interest, in the mostenlarged sense. I speak 
for the enactment of laws for the whole Union. 


I speak for the promotion and protection of com- | 


mercial interests, which are in danger of neglect 
and injury. I speak for no particular interest, 
and least of all as regards any rivalry between 
the tities of New York and Philadelphia. I do 
not even advert te it. I have no thought disre- 
spectful of Philadelphia; yet if I believed that she 
was desirous to extend herself in any respect, at 
the expense of laws which are more potent than 


the laws of Congress, I should not fail to enter | 


my protest against it; and 1 should endeavor to 


uphold and foster those laws for the advantage of | 


the whole country. 


To conclude: [trust the committee may think | 


that the Mint in Philadelphia is in the wrong place. 
1 pronounce it in the wrong place for the follow- 
ing reasons: Because the gold is not directly 


brought there, and the supply of metal is there- | 


fore not constantly kept up there, and because 


if placed there, a tax must must be levied upon 
the people of the country, who have no interest in 
the wrong location. All facts and conclusions go to 


prove that it is in the wrong place. ‘The gentle- | 


man from Pennsylvania seems willing that the 
people should continue to pay this tax, which I 
make of much more than $100,000 a year for trans- 
oortation and insurance of gold to and from New 
Vork and Philadelphia; and this, too, although 
that amount of expenditure would be sufficient in 


two years to build a mint in New York of equal | 


capacity with the Mint in Philadelphia—and then 
that the tax would cease forever. A conclusion 
on his part only less to be wondered at than the 
one to put in circulation Mint certificates in un- 
restrained amounts throughout the country, threat- 
ing all the landmarks of finance and endangering 
the Treasury—all—anything—but the establish- 
ment of a Branch Mint in New York. What is 
equally remarkable, he calls upon his Democratic, 
as well as his Whig friends, in this committee to 
throw aside all their most cherished dogmas—their 
loudly proclaimed hard-money doctrines—and to 
stand by him in support of his most extraordinary 
scheme. 

Mr. DISNEY having obtained the floor, said : 


Mr. Chairman, I had not for various reasons pro- | 


posed to say anything upon the pending question 
before the commitiee, and I shall but briefly oc- 
cupy its time. ‘To this I am limited, as well from 


temporary physical inability as from other con- 


| siderations. 


—_ 





But I have felt impelled to make 


| some remarks on the bill in consequence of indi- 
| cations which have fallen under my observation, 
| of extraordinary efforts on the part of certain 
|| gentlemen here, to press this measure to its final 


passage through the House. And in-order to pre- 
vent, if possible, that which I believe ought to be 
prevented, I shall briefly, rapidly, and I trust suc- 
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were not adapted go any influx of the sort. It wa 
a state of things altogether unexpected. But on 
have the testimony of the Director of that MR thar 
they have now greatly increased its capal ities 


~~ : ‘ f ilities 
and at this time, if we are to believe his stat : 


ement, 


_ it is eapable of coining all the bullion or gold dust 


cinctly, endeavor to present one or two reasons | 


which, in my judgment, ought to be decisive and 
conclusive against the passage of this bill. 

And first, sir, this is not the time to enter on an 
expenditure such as the bill proposes to inflict 


upon the public Treasury, when a report now 


upon the table of members sets forth the startling 
fact that the expenditures of the current year will 
be some six or seven millions more than the re- 


| ceipts of the Treasury—and when, superadded to | 





| present bill? 
| floor to reflect upon the threatened condition of 


that, the House has undertaken an experiment 
with regard to the post office of the country which 


even its friends con¢ede will involve an additional | 


expenditure of a million or more from the Treas- 
ury. I put it to the deliberate judgment of the 
committee whether this is the time, the hour to 
undertake an experiment like that proposed in the 
Aye, Lask each member <p this 


our Treasury—to remember the deficit which will 


arise, according to the estimate of the Secretary of | 


the ‘Treasury, and the expenditure which will be 
incurred by the operation of the new postage bill; 
and I ask each of them, whether they are pre- 
pared by their votes to sanction a further and new 
expenditure, which even the friends of this bill 


admit will amount to a quarter of a million, but | 


which others, whose judgments should be respected, 
estimate at millions? Will you, at atime like this, 
and under circumstances like these, undertake an 
experiment of this kind? 
ean be buta single answer—but a single response 
to these questions. ‘This is not the time nor the 
hour to undertake this work, even admitting that, 


In my judgment there || 


in the abstract, there would be a propriety in es- | 


> ‘ < ° . a 7 ! 
tablishing a Mint, as proposed, in the city of New |) 


York. ‘The reasons which I thus present are, in 


my judgement, conclusive on the question before | 


the House, and ought alone to dispose of this 
bill. 

sut is there in truth any great necessity for it, 
orany advantage to be derived from the establish- 
ment ofa Branch Mint in New York? What is 
the complaint? Has the Mint in the city of Phil- 
adelphia proved itself incompetent to coin the bul- 
lion that may be transmitted to it for that purpose? 
Let gentlemen turn their attention for a moment 
to the facts which existed during the last twelve 
or sixteen months in regard to the influx of 


bullion into this country; and what is the great || 
and paramount one which at once presents itself | 


to our attention? The large and unexpected influx 


of gold bullion and gold dust was from the mines || 


that can be transmitted to it. If this fact 
be true,—and you will observe that it is a fact sta- 
ted by the individual most conversant with the o.. 
pabilities of the institution, by the individual who 
ought to know, and who, we are bound to beljey, 
does know better than any other person in the 
country, what the Mint can do—I say, if we rely 
upon his official statement, we are bound to je. 
clude that that Mint can at this time, and will 
hereafter be able to execute all the duties which 
it may be called upon to execute. If, then, the 
Mint at Philadelphia can do that, why will yoy, 
go into the expense of the erection of another jy. 
stitution in the city of New York? Does the state. 
ment of the Secretary of the condition of the Tress. 
ury warrant such an expenditure? Unquestiona- 
bly not. Here, then, you have two facts: firs; 
that your Treasury is not in a condition to warran: 
an expenditure of the kind; and, second, that the 
data furnished by the Director of the Mint prove 
that all the work can be done by the existing ar- 
ranzements of the Government. 

But, again: all the difficulty which it is alleged 
the existing Mint has encountered in regard to 
this coinage has confessedly arisen from the in- 
flux of gold dust from California. Then, if you 
erect a Mint in California, let me ask gentlemen, 
what becomes of the pressure now existing at the 
Mint in Philadelphia? If you go to California 
and establish a Mint there, you at once prevent 
the influx of gold dust on the Mint either at Phil- 
adelphia or at New York. And, sir, if the exist- 
ing Mint can really coin all the bullion that may 
be sent to it from foriegn countries, together with 
the gold dust from California, how much more 

| will it be able to perform all the duties required of 
it if you establish a Mint in California. 

Then, sir, asa matter of economy, what do you 
propose to gain by this bill? We have the state- 
ment of one of the Representatives of the city of 
eter se {[Mr. Cuanpier,] who informs us 
that highly respectable and responsible persons 
are ready to contract for the transmission back 
and forward of gold dust and bullion and coin to 
and from Philadelphia, at the sum of $15,000 per 
annum. This, then, would be all the pecuniary 
saving which you would effect by the establish- 
ment of a Mint in New York. Conceding, then, 
that your Treasury was abundantly able to bear 
it; conceding that the Mint at Philadelphia was 
unable to perform all the work; conceding each of 
these, and all the saving that you would effect by 
the establishment of the proposed Mint would be 
$15,000 annually. With regard to this matter of 
time involved in the transmission of the gold back- 
wards and forwards, every person knows that in 
these days of railroads and telegraphs, the time is 
altogether too inconsiderable to be estimated in the 
settlement of a question like this, involving an out- 
lay of the public money ata time when the Treas- 

'ury of the nation cannot support it. 

I think, sir, that each of these reasons should 
of themselves separately be sufficient to condemn 
the bill and to prevent its passage; and certainly, 
‘all of them combined ought to have that effect. 

But it has been said, and said with great propri- 
ety and force, that within the last few years seven 
millions of dollars of the public money have been 
expended in the city of New York. And I ask 
those representing other districts throughout this 
broad Republic, to turn their attention to their own 
districts, and ask themselves if any such expend- 
iture has been made there. Equality lies at the 
foundation of justice; and if the entire Treasury 
_of this nation is to be gathered together and poured 

into the hands of a few in thecity of New York— 
| no matter how important she may be, or how great 
_a favorite she may justly be with the people of the 
country—it will be a crying injustice with regard 
to the rights of other sections of the Union. Look 
at all the impediments in our western rivers and 
_ harbors, at the Falls in the Ohio, and the obstruc- 
tions in the Mississippi, impeding our commerce, 
borne with a meekness, forbearance, and patience; 
which has been carried too far to be deserving of 
commendation—look, I say, at the neglect of all 


» then, 


of California. The Mint was not prepared to || these things, while you confine your ex 


endi- 
coin this vast quantity. Its capacities at that time |! tures to this favored city, and which, yet like the 
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porse-leech, still cries ‘* give.”’? Unsatisfied with | 
ven millions of public expenditure, she asks 
vou, with @ beggared Treasury, to come forward | 
*~ and pour millions more into her lap, not only 
A provide for the location and erection of a suita- 
ij, building, but for an annual outlay of $150,000 
or $200,000. i 

Mr. PHO2NIX (interposing) asked whether a 
«ingle dollar of the 2% money had been spent 
in the city of New York, which had not been for 
the public interest? ’ 

Mr. DISNEY. The gentleman asks me if a | 
dollar has been spent in the city of New York | 
which has not been spent for the public interest. 
Sir, I retort upon the gentleman, and I ask him if 
a dollar has been spent anywhere throughout this 
proad Republic, which has not been spent on the | 
presumption that it was for the public interest? 

Mr. PHCENIX here made a remark which was 
inaudible to the Reporter. 

Mr. DISNEY. Aye, sir, Lunderstand that ar- 
sument, that these expenditures in the favored city 
of New York were for the benefit of the general 
commerce of the country—that, like the circulation 
of the blood, if you affect one particle of it, it is 
conveyed by the arteries throughout the entire sys- | 
tom. Sit, | maintain that it is equally true with 
regard to any other portion of our Republic. Ben- | 
efit the commerce of the West, and you will benefit 
the commerce of the entire Republic. Benefit the 
trade and interests of the South, and you will | 
equally benefit the entire Republic. But is New | 
York the only spot throughout this land where | 
benefits such as these are to be conferred from 
the Treasury of the nation? 

Sir, I said that I did not intend to occupy the | 
attention of the committee but a moment or two, 
but I felt that the proposition was one of crying 
injustice, and that the reasons against it were over- 
whelming and unanswerable. I hope that the 
committee will meet the proposition as it ought to 
be met, and send it where many similar proposi- | 
tion have long since gone. 

| will only add, in relation to a part of what has 





fallen from the gentleman from New York, [Mr. || 


Dp 


Baiees,] and from the gentleman from New Jer- | 
sey, [Mr. Kune,] that my attention has been | 
called to a passage in a letter from the Director of | 
the Mint at Philadelphia, which explains the diffi- | 
culty with regard to the uncoined silver bullion. 
| will read the passage and then take my seat. 


“Some explanation is due in regard to the uncoined bal- 
ance of silver. 

‘The cause already adverted to, arising out of the time 
which must elapse before deposits find their way into coin, | 
is of course applicable as a practical explanation of this 
balance. Another is, that a very large proportion of silver 
received by us comes mixed with the California gold, the 
amount of such silver in the past year having exceeded 
#230,000. Now although the Mint is charged with the total 
of that amount, yet a certain portion of it is not extracted 
from the gold, but permitted to remain in the coin as silver 
alloy. The amount used for this purpose during the past 
year has exceeded $60,000. 

“ Another explanation of the uncoined balance of silver, | 
may be found in the fact, that silver is largely used as mate- | 
ricl in the process of refining. 

** Mixed gold bullion, before it goes into the separating de 
partment has to be combined with from two to three times 
its mass of silver. These several explanations in regard to 
the silver balance, will, I trust, be deemed satisfactory.”’ 


Mr. HOLMES said: If, Mr. Speaker, this 
question could be divested of New York influence, 
and of the influence of all its dependencies, which 
include almost all the States upon the Sound, of 
which States New York may be looked upon as 
the generalissimo; if it could be divested of local 
interests and narrowed down to a mere question 
of taxation, I do not believe that there would bea 
single man upon this floor who would agree to the 
double proposition of a Mint in California and a 
Mint in New York. 

The whole argument of gentlemen who have 
advocated a Mint in New York, amounts to this: 
that because a very large quantity of bullion comes 

© that port, therefore a Mint should be there es- 
tablished on the spot. The first reason assigned 
8, that it is necessary to transport this bullion to 
Philadelphia, at an expense to Government; and 
second, that the loss of time incurred by such 
transportation involves additional disadvantage. 

With respect to the loss of time in getting any 
quantity of bullion coined at Philadelphia, one day 
is lost in going to, and one day in returning from, 
Philadelphia to New York. And it is argued that 
a loss to Government, or rather a direct expendi- 
ture of at least $1,000,000 in construction of a 








Mint at Philadelphia, was incurred, which involves 
an expense every year of $100,000 to support it. 

Now, sir, the Mint at Philadelphia is, or it is 
not, capacious enough for the comage of all the 
bullion transmitted to it. If it be capacious enough, 
then the whole question resolves itself into one of 
tume and expense. I have shown that the loss of 
time to New York is two days; and the annual ex- 
pense, from the statements of gentlemen, $100,000. 

ar? sir, supposing that (according to calcula- 
tion) the whole amount of gold dust that comes 
from New York and gets to the Philadelphia Mint 
was retransported to New York, (though such is 
not the case, as a large proportion finds its way 
into the Treasury of the country, and into other 
parts of the Union,) it is estimated that the loss 
amounts to $150,000. But the whole expense of 
the Philadelphia Mint is but about $68,000 an- 
nually every way. 

The whole question, then, comes back: Is it es- 
sential to the coinage of the bullion of the country 
that another capacious Mint should be established 
in New York? If it be established, it involves the 
whole question of currency, that question that in- 
volves every other,—into which the industry, the 
commerce, the navigation, and the agriculture of 
the country are throwing their influence, as into a 
great artery that carries its stream into every part 
of the system. Ido not think, however, that any 
representations have been made that can lead us to 
infer the necessity for a Branch Mint at New 
York—that there is any occasion to involve our- 
selves in any further expenditure. But supposing 
that the Mint at Philadelphia be not capacious 
enough, do we require a Mint at New York 
and another at California, to meet the emergency? 
W here does this influx of gold come from? From 
the mines of California. ‘Then, for what would 
you establish another Mint? ‘To coin this influx 
of gold from California? Do you require a Mint 
both at New York and in California for that purpose? 
If you had a Mint in California, the Philadelphia 
Mint would be relieved of its pressure, a the 
necessity for a Mint in New York would be ob- 
viated; for they would coin all the gold before 
transporting itfrom California, and the $30,000,000 
that come into New York would come in the shape 
of gold eagles and half eagles, &c. 

This is the basis upon which gentlemen argue 
in favor of a Mint at New York; that the influx 
of gold from California is the cause of incapaci- 
tating the Mint at Philadelphia to perform all its 
operations, to coin all the gold transmitted to it, 
To coin all this gold by erecting a Mintin New 
York, would involve a greater expense than the 
saving desired to be effected in the cost of the 
transportation of the gold to Philadelphia. 

But, sir, I view this case in the light that if a 
Mint be established in California, there will be no 
necessity for one in New York, The question 
then presents itself in these alternative positions to 


this House: ** Will you have a California Mint | 


or a New York Mint? 
If California is preferable, establish it there; if 


New York, establish it there. Establish it at that | 
place where it will conduce most to the interests of | 
the whole country. But do not aggrandize one | 


place—do not concentrate, consolidate all the means 


of this country in a grand Empire State, for the | 


purpose of ruling not only the politics, but also 

the administration of the wealth of the nation. 
Let California have the Mint, if it will conduce 

to the public benefit to have it placed there. Let 


justice be done to every part of this Republic—to | 


| the vast confines on the Pacific, as well as to the 
port of New York. Who is it that suffers from 


miner at San Francisco, and elsewhere, settled upon 
the shores of the Pacific. If there was a Mint in 


nians would send their money in gold dust, involv- 


pense includes insurance, conveyance, and so on? 
Another object the Californians would desire to ac- 
complish is, the attainment of a specific value to 
their gold dust. In New York, it seems that at 
a time when the gold dust was selling at $18 the 
ounce, a man would walk up to a poor returned 
| Californian, and offer him $18 for an ounce. He 
would naturally ask him how he could afford to 

ive him $78 when the market price was but $16? 

orgetting that it all depended on the difference of 
scales. If he got one and a half ounce for the 
| ounce, he could well afford to give $18. These 





the transportation of the gold dust? The poor | 


California, is it to be supposed thet the Califor- | 


ing an expense of at least six per cent., which ex- | 
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scales require to be very delicate in measuring gold, 
in assaying its value. Now, sir, this could not 
last long, because rogues will eat One another; it 
will eventually find its own equilibrium. 

Sut, sir, it is clear that a great loss in sustained 
by the people of California; and you have estab- 
lished a principle that where there is a gold or <il- 
ver mine, there you must havea Mint. At this 
moment you support a Mint in Georgia which 
costs the Government more than it ever produces; 
and in the same manner there is a Mint in North 
Carolina, which, according to a report made in 
1840, had not paid the interest on the money ex- 
pended on it by the Government. Well, sir, Lam 
willing to let these Mints remain; and why? Be- 
cause it is important that the people at these mines 
shou'd have facilities for at once converting their 
metals into coins; but, at the same time, it is pot 
just or fair that the people of California should not 
also be provided with the means of at once ascer- 
taining the value of their gold dust, and be spared 
the expense and risk of transporting it an immense 
distance. 

But, sir, there ts another argument. I admit 
that if a Mint at New York is essential to coinage, 
it ought to be established at any and every price, 
because I consider the diffusion of a coinage ne- 
cessary; and its great virtue in destroying that vast 
paper system which has overshadowed this coun- 
try so long, is so inestimable, that I would expend 
any money tq attain that object. 

If it be essential to build another Mint for this 
extra influx of $25,000,000 of California gold—if 
an outlay must be made for this purpose, let us 
not have another great speculation in New York. 
Let us not again spend a vast amount of money, 
as we did about four years ago, for the purpose of 
advancing the ubjects of speculators who came 
here contracting for the building of warehouses, 
whole ranks of warehouses. Let us have the Mint 
erected where it will be most useful, and where it 
can be most economically and substantially raised. 
Let it not be for the benefit of a class, but for the gen- 
eral good of all parts of the country. Itis the people 
of California who are suffering for the want of 
a Mint in California. It is they who are incurring 
a loss by not having the means of properly assay- 
ing and estimating the value of their gold before 
they send it to the Atlantic ports. Money has 
been expended in profu@on for the city of New 
York, ‘True it is that it has been professedly for 
the benefit of the country at large, but in the pro- 
fession I fear the benefit has originated ae re- 
mained, I do not find that from the large expend- 
itures that have been made in that city, that so 
much benefit has accrued to the country at Jarge. 
Government money laid out in New York seems 
to be swallowed by greedy speculators; and so far 
from benefiting the general community, it may be 
considered ordinarily to have but proved the ex- 
tent to which the country would tolerate taxation 

to benefit really the Empire State, though abstract- 
edly the whole country. 

Sir, | deny that it is exclusively for the benefit 
of New York, and to the detriment of every other 
portion of the country. Ido not mean to take the 
negative ground that it does no good to other 
portions of the country, but mean to take the pos- 
itive ground that it does them an injury. Sir, 
what makes New York so great? Her position 
on the Sound and her capacious harbor have done 
much; bat what has chiefly built up New York 
and made her the imperial city of an Empire State 
is the nutriment she has derived from the General 
Government. Look at the results of the tariff and 
you will find that New York imports more than 
any five cities in the Union.. Charleston, in the 
little State of South Carolina, and New Orleans, 
both export more than New York, but they im- 
port less. Now, why is this? One would sup- 
|| pose that whence the money issued for the pur- 
chase from foreign countries, there would be the 
return of articles; but it isnot so. Why doesnot 
the merchant in Charleston or New Orleans im- 
port directly from Europe? Why, the reason is, 
that New York, from the expenditure of the Gov- 
ernment money there, is enabled through her bank- 
ing and moneyed facilities to give our merchants 
credit of nine and twelve months, when the eap- 
italist of the South is prevente@ from giving more 
than from three to six months’ credit. 

And how is it that this can be done? Millions 
of dollars are concentrated in_ New York in the 
hands of her merchants, and they unite in corpo- 
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rations and companies, and by thus combining 
interests, they mutually strengthen their com- 
meree, and increase their facilities for business 
transactions. Competition arises among those who 
thus have money to lend—among those corpora- 
tions of bankers and large Wall street copartner- 
ships—and they compel each other to offer in- 
creasingly great advantages, until they are willing 
to give a credit of twelve and nine months, in place 
of three and six months. It is the policy of the 
people of the city of New York to draw there all 
the imports they can; and they do so by saying 
to the southern and western merchants, We will 
joan you this money for the purposes you require, 
but you must import into the port of New York. 
And in this manner the southern and western mer- 
chants will go from Charleston and New Orleans, 
and will purchase from the merchants of New 
York at nine and twelve months’ credit; and thus 
they are induced to risk the expense, danger, and 
difficulty of transportation round the Gulf and 
along the coast—adding the additional expense of 
insurance—perhaps, also, up beyond New Orleans, 
along the whole line of the Mississippi. And is 
this no injury, no disadvantage, to the remaining 
arts of the country? It appears to me that the 
Seuntees of this our common Government should 
be, and were intended to be, equally diffused in all 
parts of the country; and now, sir, with a deficit 
of $7,000,000, we are called upon to appropriate 
$400,000 or $500,000 for the purpose of adding 
another to the benefits bestowed upon New York, 
by giving hera Mint, to erect a building and com- 
mence coining operations that may See in- 
volve us in the expenditure of $1,000,000 or 
$1,125,000, without a single benefit accruing to the 
people of California. , 

If you really mean to carry out what you have 
often proposed, but have never yet done; if you 
mean to carry on this Government, whether you 
have a Whig or Democratic Administration—I care 
not which, for I have no great respect for either 
party—on a well-established system of economy, 
you must make a pause now, after granting what 
is absolutely required by, the exigencies of the 
Government. You must pause now, or you will 
commence a system under which European na- 
tions have sunk, and are now sinking. Sir, it is 
admitted that our revenues now will not pay for 
the necessary expenses of the Government, and 
every species of ruse de guerre, and caucusing, 
and lobbying is resorted to, to influence the minds 
of members of Congress and overpower their bet- 
ter judgments, so as to induce them to impose a 
tariff of unjust and unequal exactions. 

Now, sir, are you about to establish at a great 
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to come from Heaven, and speak to the masses of | commerce, and at a-time when the gold 


men against their own interests, I rather think that 
he would be served as those angels that were 
turned from the door. The commercial interests 


of the day are crying, that all must bend, must | 


yield to this proud city of New York, to its mag- 
nificence and its exaltation. 

Sir, I have no objection to New York becoming 
as rich as Tyre; but I can tell her one thing—she 
ought to keep by this Union; she ought to cling to 
it at Castle Garden, [laughter:] she ought to rally 
round it, for without this monetary system of the 
Government, without this distribution of taxes, 
New York would soon become, if not a Tyre in- 
deed, what she ought to be, a very large and re- 
spectable town, equal to Charleston, or New Or- 
leans. (Laughter.] And, sir, if to-morrow we 
could have a system of direct taxation—if to-mor- 
row the expenditures of this Federal Government 
were properly divided among the States—if to- 
morrow this system of imposing duties for sec- 
tional and party purposes could be abrogated, 
New York would soon find her proper level. Yes, 
sir, we sometimes see palaces in the mist pass 
away like clouds or sunbeams. 

What was New York, and what was Boston 
before we entered into this ‘* glorious confeder- 
acy,’’ this system by which all the functions of 
the Government are thrown into central action for 
the purpose of controlling all the mighty States? 
At the time I speak of, before the Revolution, and 
when we were under that accursed system of colo- 
nial government, Charleston imported more than 
the cities of New York and Boston put together. 
That is a matter of record. And what was the 
consequence? The consequence was that we sup- 
plied New York and New England, and the 


were glad to get it, for they had nothing but their | 


fish, ice, and granite. What was the consequence? 
They could not then go to European countries 
to purchase the necessaries, and even luxuries 
in which they now revel; they had then to come 
tous. But it is natural now that the merchant 
should import where he can find the most mone- 


| tary advantage. Sul, forall this vast import trade, 


| now two thirds Yankee. 


cost another vast system of expenditure in the | 


wealthy and overgrown city of New York? Not 


overgrown,—I am wrong—for so long as she has | 


the full force and energy of this Government to 
sustain her; so long as she can control the Gov- 
ernment in this way, it is impossible that the Gov- 
ernment or this Congress should avoid the ills to 
which we are hurrying. They are not ‘ills we 
know not of;’’ they are presented in the broad 
glare of morning to our eyes. The expenditures 
of the Government have increased to such an ex- 
tent, that the receipts at the custom-houses under 
the free-trade tariff (which is better than any re- 
strictive system) have been unable to keep pace 
with it. 

If you have a Mint at California, the people of 
California will be benefited. Give, then, a Mintto 
California. Do not give it to the people of New 
York. That State is already sufficiently aggran- 
dized. tis already looked upon as the metropolis 
of this Union, as the Empire State. I do not 
blame the people of New York for trying to get 
this Mint. I do not find fault with any for trying 
to get all they can. I only blame Congress for 
letting them get what they ought not. But I feel 
myself called upon to assist them in getting what 
their necessities actually require. Hitherto the 
distribution of Government patronage has been 
too much the result of 
a sectional character, [look at all these questions, 
whether they are political or it be the Mint ques- 
tion, asall ofa sectional character. 

Sir, it is the right of every person and every dis- 
trict to look to their own interests, and to endeavor 
to get all they ean, It will always be so, so long 
as the same principles govern human nature that 
have ever controlled masses ofmen. I never like, 
sir, to appeal to the justice ofmen. fan angel were 


out of $40,000,000 exports, $30,000,000 are from 
the South, and only $10,000,000 from the North, 


and yet, instead of expending $30,000,000 in the 
Sout 
reverse. 

Well, this Mint pr 
to keep np New England influence; and by New 


absorb all into the power of New York. 
New York has received all these appropriations, 


/ and yet now, when the great West asks for an ap- 


| by those who claim this Mint. 


propriation to remove the impediments in their 
rivers and harbors, they may be denied the money 
Such has been the 
action of the North in similar cases, and may be 


| again. 


Sir, this great New York combination said to 


these men, in totidem verbis, If you do not agree to | 


our tariff you shall not have money for your west- 


ern waters; we hold the power, and tnless you 


assist us with our tariff, you shall not have ap- 
propriations for your rivers and harbors. But, 
sir, there have been men who could not be seduced 
by the water bill to vote for the great land-shark 


| bill. 


' 
} 
| 
| 


Mr. PHGENIX having obtained the floor, in- 


| quired of the gentleman from South Carolina, 


Mr. Hoxmes,] if he had not advocated a Branch 
Mint in the city of Charleston? 
Mr. HOLM Es replied, that he had, but would 
| now oppose it, when a Mint is proposed for Cali- 
fornia; that at one time, when the receipts of bul- 
lion were $60,000,000 to $80,000,000 at Charlesten, 
| he was in favor of a Mint there. 
Mr. PHOENIX desired to ask where these 
$60,000,000 to :000,000 came from? 


‘(| Mr. HOLMES explained, he meant thousands 
olitical bias; too much of || instead of millions. 


Mr. PHGENIX replied, if the gentleman from 
| South Carolina widld advocate a Mint where 
| thousands were received, New York might well 
| be pardoned for asking one to coin her millions. 
| _ Itis not my intention, Mr. Chairman, to detain 
| the committee on this subject, as it has been full 
| reported and is presumed to be well understood 
| by the House. A Branch Mint for several years 


past has been deemed necessary for the interest of 


and $10,000,000 in the North, it is just the | 
eran is but anotherscheme | 
do not mean Massachusetts, &c., but | 


New York alone, for she was Dutch, and she is | 
It is another attempt to | 
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seh ae : aed coinage a: 
| the Mint in Philadelphia did not exceed a million 
| and a quarter of dollars annually. The great j , 

crease of gold from California has. now made ji 7 
the greatest importance to the country that a Min; 
should be established where this gold is receiyeq 

The Mint of the United States was established 
in 1792, and at Philadelphia for no other reaso, 
than it happened to be the seat of Government : 
the time—the object of it being to establish a po. 
_ tional currency; and to do this more expeditiously 

the law establishing the Mint required that al! for. 
eign coin paid into the Treasury should be y». 

coined. At the close of the year 1848 the ay erage 
| annual amount of gold coin and bullion coined a; 
Philadelphia during a period of fifty-six years, was 
$1,113,520. California gold made its appearance 
at the close of that year, but $44,177 of it havine 
been received at the Mint. , 

During the year 1849 there was coined at Phily. 
| delphia $7,948,332 in eagles, half and quarte; 
eagles, and dollars. No double eagles were coined 

that year. The amount of California gold depos. 
| ited in all the Mints in the. United States in jayg 
was $6,147,519. 

During the year ending the 31st December, 1859, 
the operation of the Mint in Philadelphia presents 
a different result, and will clearly show that grea: 
efforts have been made to convince the country of 
its capacity to coin all the bullion that is likely to 
be produced for years to come. : 

I admit, Mr. Chairman, if nothing more js 

| necessary to form a currency but to stamp the value 
of large pieces of gold in the shape of double 
eagles, or ingots, or bars of gold of large size, it 
may be done, provided the the Government is pre- 
pared to bear the expense of it, and the country 
_ satisfied that the desired currency has been estab- 
lished. 

A reference to the report of the Director of the 
Mint will show that there has been deposited at 
the Mint in Philadelphia, in 1850— 

California gold... 4+ eee eeecee ee + $31,500,000 
From all other sources..........+. 1,650,000 


« $33,150,000 
|. Equal to $2,750,000 per month. Of this sum there 
‘| has been coined at the Mint in Philadelphia— 

In double eagles... 0.40600 ee 00 +. $23,450,200 
In engles.....ssccccceccscccccsess Sy 14010 


26,364,730 


it 
| 





Half eagles. ....+...+++ + $332,450 
Quarter eagles... ..... ++. -632,347 
Doleshés svc 6nescess at00 eee 





1,446,750 





27,811,480 
| Leaving of bullion in the Mint uncoined of the 
_ receipts of the year, besides the surplus of the pre- 
|| ceding year, $5,393,554. And of thisgreat amount 
_ of coinage only $1,436,715 is calculated for a cir- 

culating medium. Let us refer to a comparative 
| estimate of gold pieces coined in 1849 and 1850: 











1849. 1850. 

|| Double eagles.. none pieces. 1,170,261 pieces. 
| Eagles........653,618  ‘ 291,451 “ 

| Half eagles....113,070 ‘* 64,491 “ 

} Quarter eagles. 23,294 ‘ 252,923 “ 

|| Dollars. .... ...688,567  “* 481,953 “ 

I 

1,478,549 ** 2,261,079 


| Showing with an increased coinage as compared 
| with last year of $19,808,113, but with a diminution 
|| in the number of pieces intended for circulation ot 
|| 388,731; in other words, the Mint in Philadelphia 
| has coined in double eagles, $23,450,000, in pieces 
| not required for circulation; but has neglected, and 
|| has absolutely coined but about one half, as com- 
| pared with the last year, of the denomination of 
| coin now asked for by the country to make up 2 
| proper currency. Even of the eagles, there we 
nearly three and a half millions less than were 
‘| coined in 1849. me 
| If the Mint has been established for the forma- 
| tion of a currency, the result of the past —, 
|| operations has, in my judgment, proved a signs 
failure. The largest gold coin in England in cir- 
| culation is equal to about ¥. In France the double 
|, napoleon is valued at § 76; but the moment an 
inconvenient and cumbrous denomination 1s ¢* 
| tablished by law here, and, I believe, on. the eng 
Paver: of the Director of the Mint, it is selz 


upon by these gentlemen to show the capacity of 
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the Mint 


vear of $27,796,445, and ata period, too, when the 
‘ver coimage is rapidly leaving the country, 
shipped to parts where it is more highly valued. 

“The Mint in Philadelphia has been so exclu- 


ively devoted to the coinage of double eagles the 


ast year, that not a single eagle has been coined | 


juring the months of April, May, June, August, 
September, October, November, and December, 
wor was there a half eagle coined in January, Feb- 
rary, March, April, May, August, October, No- 
vember, and December, 
half eagles are selling for one fourth per cent., quar- 
ver eagles, one half per ceyt., and dollars one 
ver cent; silver, three and a half to five per cent. 

To show further the efforts that have been made 
to exhibit to us the capacity of the Mint at Phila- 
delphia, I will refer to the transactions of that es- 


The consequence is, that | 


tablishment for ayn four months, or nearly so, | 


from the Ist day of September to the 23d of De- 


cember. 


During this period, there was coined. .$11,938,853 


Of this large amount, there were in 
double eagles, . 6+ eeeeeeeeed eves +e10,988,160 


Leaving for all other descriptions...... $950,693 
which, in fact, is the only portion of it proper 
for circulation. Now, sir, the consequence of de- 
yoting the whole force of the Mint to the coinage 
of double eagles has been severely felt, the coinage 
of silver having been neglected. On reference to the 
report, there was coined in 1849 at Philadelphia, 
$922,950 
While in 1850 there was but............ 409,600 


1D RIIVET..0:0. 0,00 206 or ce oo ce cee cece seb es 


Making a deficiency as compared with °49 
Ofscccerccocveccccc ccs ccsscece ce os MID IO 
There was deposited at the Mint the present 

year, $635,321, leaving in the Mint uncoined, 

$225,721, besides the amount there at the close of 

1349. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be well to look at the 
cost to the country of this exclusive Mint. 

The lowest expense of transportation and in- 
surance paid on the largest sums is one quarter of 
one per cent. The average time lost is twenty-five 
days, nearly one half per cent., making three quar- 
ters per cent. on $33,000,000, which is, $247,500 
The interest on the loan to the Mint by 

the United States, $5,000,000, at six 

Pr CEN oc cerececcresceurccccesecs 


300,000 
e $547,500 
Nearly $600,000 a year charge upon the coun- 
try to sustain a location of the Mint that is un- 
natural, expensive, and uncalled-for, and directly 
inimical to the requirements of commerce. And to 
convince you that the hazard is no idle declaration, 
I will merely refer to the fact that one of our cit 
banks lost $10,000 in transitu between New York 
and Philadelphia. My friend from Philadelphia, 
yesterday told the House that the Mint in that 
place, he presumed, cost nearly $2,000,000, and 
that the expense attending it he thought was about 
$130,000 annually; and that a Mint in New York 
would cost a million and a half of dollars at least. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I have ever been desirous 
to give the House all the facts that could be ob- 
tained in relation to this subject. I ‘called at the 
Treasury Department this morning, and this is 
the cost of the Mint in Philadelphia: 
Cost of lots of ground one hundred and fifty by 


two hundred feet.........++2... $31,667 00 
Building®.....cccccsocccccscccccss 166,807 80 || 
198,474 80 


Machinery... ..... 20.2 0+ + G58, 
Paid Rufus Tyler for perpetu- 


al use of a patent for ma- 


MFT sh oR d's wh! 
> Ys 





$258,974 80 
The gentleman from Penns¥lvania also said, 
with a view to a 


five hundred thousand pieces had been coined in 
Philadelphia, I beg leave to relieve my friend by 


these pieces, so boastingly set forth, have been 
rolled out of the Mint’s hopper in the shape of 


cent and half cent pieces, according to the amount || brought by immigrants is disposed of to brokers, | 





' 


ent the capacity of his favor- | 


1} 
1 


adding to his statement, that nearly five millions of || i 


> — 


25a : 
in Philadelphia, and $23,450,220 are | of work done, requiring no manipulation, and | 
‘ined in double eagles out of the coinage of the || with the facility of a common 


Frinding mill, 
On the subject of expense, I declare most em- 
| phatically, that the most eminent merchants and 


| Messrs, Howland & Aspinwall, and others, pay 


| regularly the quarter of one per cent. for the trans- | 


portation and insurance of their bullion to Phila- 
delphia. 


menced in 1829, and finished in 1833, and is the 
boast of Philadelphia. It is built on Chestnut, the 
most fashionable street in that beautiful city, and 
may be justly called the pride of her citizens, 
Strangers are always invited to visit it. 
| adorned with a magnificent colonnade, and appears 
to have exhausted the taste of some truly distin- 
guished artist. Notwithstanding all this, the cost 
of this magnificent edifice, including the grounds, 
machinery, and patent-right, was $258,974 80. 
| There was also a statement that the cost of man- 
aging the Mint was about $180,000. A simple 
reference to the appropriations for the Mint in 
Philadelphia for 1852, will present— 
| Salary of officers, .... 6.00.64 0000+«+$21,000 
| Wages of workfhen..............++ 47,000 
Contingent expenses......+.....++. 700 
Cost of specimen of ore to be reserved. 300 


Total annual amount required, only. .$69,000— 


the estimate of millions was no doubt intended to 
alarm us. 


The city of New York asks no building there for 
ornament; and I assure gentlemen that $250,000 
is all that will be required to erect this establish- 


ment and prepare it to enter upon the coinage of 


the entire country, should it be necessary. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Disney] appears 
to regret the large expenditure of money in the 
city of New York, and complains that the West 
does not get her share of the public treasure; and 
I regret to think that his object has been to get up 
a prejudice against her enterprising citizens. He 
says $7,000,000 has been (I understood him to say 
recently) spent in the city of New York by the 
Government. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have passed 
a large portion of my life in that abused city, and 
I do not recollect but two expenditures of extraor- 
dinary character. I allude to the dry-dock at 
Brooklyn—that may have cost a million and a 

' quarter, probably the most useful structure for the 
naval service in the world—and the custom-house 
in New York, which probably cost about the 
same amount of money, a building in which three 
fourths of the commerce of the whole country is 
transacted. 

One hundred and twenty millions of your im- 
portations are entered there, and it is the recipient 
of about thigty-five millions of your revenue. 

_ Both of these structures may have cost $3,000,000, 
and it is all I can recollect for the past twenty 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, it ill becomes our western friends 
to attempt to prejudice or injure the city of New 
York. Do they know who furnishes the money 

‘to build their canals and railroads? Ask Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana, and other States 
in this Union, and the reply will be, the city 
of New York. And the State of New York has not 

a member on this floor who will not most cheerfully 

vote to take every snag out of your rivers, and 
rovide liberally for the improvement of your 
eeteanes 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will endeavor to show 
| the amount of coinage that might probably be ef- 

fected if a branch of the Mint were established in 

New York. 

The amount of California gold entered at the cus- 
| tom-house and brought by passengers, to avoid the 
| expense of freight, commissions, insurance, and 
| other charges, has been estimated at. .$35,367,795 
| Foreign coin brought into the country 

by travelers, emigrants, and others, 

213,736 persons, at an average of 


t will be remembered that this Mint was com- | 


It is | 
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Ea de cvencnecte tapas sccekens, 10608000 


Gold paid into the Treasury in 1849, 


ae $25,655,812—estimated for 1850 at.. 35,200,000 | 
ite Mint, that during the past year, ten millions || Coin in the several Banks on the Ist 


The Canadian trade is also productive of large 

rtations of British gold, to which may be 
added the immense business of the northern and 
eastern States. A large portion of the foreign gold 


January, 1850......00ieeseceeese+ $6,897,000 | 


‘ume of it being sent to the Mint. 
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who reship it to Europe, to be drawn upon when 
the rate of exchange will profitably enable them to 
do so. Much of it is taken to the West, and paid 


) é . | out for lands, which will account for the large 
| importers of bullion in the city of New York, || amount of foreign gold that is occasionally found 


in circulation in the western country. The delay 
and expense attending the coinage, precludes any 
It is well 

nown that the expense and time required to coin 
apiece of one dollar, is as much, or nearly 80, as to 
coin a double eagle. It must be very evident, there- 
fore, that if the Mint, during the past year, had 
been confined to the coinage of eagles, half and 
quarter eagles, and dollars, as it was in 1849, and 
with the usual supply of silver, it could not have 
coined more than one third of the bullion sent to 
Philadelphia. 

The gold dust shipped from California in the year 
1850 has been estimated at $55,000,000. Nearly 
$36,000,000 of it has arrived at New York; the 
remainder has no doubt found its way to Europe, 
and for the very good reason, that we have not the 
means of coining it in this country, and what we 
do is attended with so much expense and delay 
that we absolutely drive it into foreign Mints. ~ 

Mr. Chairman, with the increased facilities that 
a Mint in the city of New York would give to 
coinage, together with the immigration and amount 
of commerce that centers there, it would not be un- 
reasonable to put down the coinage at $50,000,000 
for the present year. r 

For centuries the coin of Spain has been the 
circulating medium of the civilized world, until her 
resources for continuing it have become nearly ex- 
hausted. Ourcoin, if the mines of California con- 
tinue to be productive, will probably take its place, 
and the coin of the United States form a large por- 
tion of the currency of other countries. 

As I have before recited, the whole coinage of 
1849 at Phiadelphia was $7,948,332; and the eoin- 
age of double eagles alone in 1850 amounted to the 
enormous sum of $23,450,220. If, Mr. Chair- 
man, Congress, in its wisdom, and with a view to 
make a proper circulation suited to the wants of 
the country, direct that these double eagles should 
be recoined into eagles, half eagles, quarter eagles, 
and dollars, the customary coin of the country, it 
would require three years of the most unremitung 
labor for the Mint at Philadelphia to perform that 
service. 

Mr. Chairman, what would be said of the pro- 
prietor of an extensive iron manufactory in New 
York, if he should require the ores of Pennsylva- 
nia to be sent to New York, and there be assayed, 
made into iron, and marked, and returned to the 
owner of it in Pennsylvania, to be sold there? 
W ould not the absurdity of the transaction com- 
pare well with the requirement to send our bullion 
to Philadelphia to undergo a similar process, and 
then be returned to New York? 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, it will require 
the joint efforts of a Philadelphia and New York 
Mint to coin, in proper denominations, the bul- 
lion and foreign coin that will be sent to us. If 
a branch of the Mint were established in the city 
of New York, no loan of $5,000,000 would be 
required on the part of the United States, and the 
risk and expenses of transportation would be ob- 
viated, which now amounts to a charge upon the 
country of nearly $600,000 annually. | hope, 
Mr. Chairman, this bill will be sustained by the 
House. 

Mr. CASEY said he would like to make an in- 
quiry of the gentleman from New York. He had 
understood the gentleman to state that the interest, 
at six per cent., on the deposit of Government mo- 
ney at the Mint at Philadelphia, woulg amount to 
$300,000; and in addition, that the transportation of 
bullion from New York to Philadelphia involved a 
delay of twenty-five days. The question he wished 
to ask was, how the establishment of a Miut at 
New York would obviate the difficulty, in view of 
the fact that the preparatory separating, aasay- 
ing process requires at least ten days; that in addi- 
tion, the coinage would consume some three or four 
days? He wished to know how a Mint in New 
York could make the process so much shorter, 

Mr. PHGENIX replied, that the Mint in New 
York would not require and would not receive any 
deposit of money from the Gov@rnment. It did not 
want the money; Government could use it. Its cer- 
tificates of deposits could be used, and would be 
taken atthe banks. The delay, as regards actual 
transference of the bullion, would therefore be 
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immaterial, as the certificates would go into actual | 
The Mint receipts of Philadelphia | 


circulation. 
are not received in New York, except at a dis- 
count. 


Mr. CHANDLER said, the gentleman from 


New York, who has just taken his seat, has re- | 


ferred to a statement that he understood me to 
make, in reference to the original cost of the Mint 
at Philadelphia. In relation to this | wish to ex- 
plain, that I do not pretend to have any accurate 


information, and that the statement was not made | 
to the House, but was simply uttered sotto voce in | 


reply to a side remark addressed to me by a gen- 


tleman near me, more as a matter of joke than || 


otherwise, 

Then again, in relation to the annual expenses 
of the Mint, I stated that they amounted to 
$184,909 40. And this is the fact, as shown by 
the returnsof last year, I admit that the estimates 
for that year amounted only to $70,000; notwith- 
standing which, the expenses were such asI stated. 
‘The estimate for the present year, only amounting 
to $69,009 is not proof that the expenses of the 
year will not be greater, 

Again: in reference to what I said of the expen- 
ditures of ‘the War Department in New York, I 
find | am correct; for I am informed that the 
amount paid by the Department to defray the ope- 
rations of the navy-yard last year in New York, 
was $3,500,000, and upwards. 

Mr. PHOENIX rejoined: These expenditures 
were made for the whole country, not the city of 
New York. 

Mr. TTHOMPSON, of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, [ wish to say a few words on this sub- 
ject, for the — of refuting some of the many 
fallacies which have been advanced by gentlemen 
who have advocated on this floor the establishment 
of a Mint in New York. It has been said, and prob- 
ably with some show of truth, that the®gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cuanpcer] recommends 
the continuance of the present order of things in 
relation to this matter somewhat from feelings of 
selfishness. This may be the case to some extent; 
and here I will say, that though this principle has 
been condemned generally as a fault, after all, I 
consider it, under many circumstances, a virtue. 
It is that principle which induces a man to take 
care of himself; the principle which induces a man 
to be a patriot, a friend of his country; and is 


the same principle which, to some extent, induces | 


this controversy. 

Now, sir, while we may be charged with self- 
ishness, our friends across the way are much 
more justly liable to the charge, who wish to take 
from us what they have not, and, to be Shak- 
spearean, ‘* leave us poor indeed.’’ My friend from 
New Jersey |Mr. Kine] talked about an expense 


of $240,000 in the transportation of bullion from | 
New York to Philadelphia per annum. Well, sir, | 


now let us look at this matter. Transportation 


of gold by the ton cannot exceed four or five dol- | 


lars—— 
A Voice. We don’tcarry by the ton. 
Mr. T. That is true; but carried by the one 


hundred pounds or ounce, it amounts to tons; and | 


between New York and Philadelphia I cannot see 


carry this same gold for $15,000, I do not think 
there can be any ground for sach an estimate as the 
gentleman makes. 

A proposition has been made by one of my col- 
leagues, tu establish an Assay Office in New York. 
‘lhe bullion is to be tested at that office, and cer- 
uficates of assay are to be given, and will therefore 
be payable at the ‘Treasury at once; there will not be 
a single hour lost by transportation; the Govern- 
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| Why, sir, | saw the other day a paragrap| 
| ting that aloton Wall street, twelity fveten ‘an 
| an e, 


ment pays $15,000 a year for transportation, and | 


the party gets his certilicate turned into gold at 
any moment he wishes. 

Now, sir, is there any necessity for anything 
more than this? ‘The gentlemen on the other side 
do not seem to accept this proposition; they think 
that 1f an Assay Ottice were established, the Mint 
would beat an end. Suppose you establish a 
Mint in New York with the capacity of Philadel- 
phia, and all the coinage is to be done there, as has 
been asserted, what will be the advantage of it? 
If aman is obliged to wait twenty-nine days to get 
his gold coined, as has been said they will be 
obliged to wait in Philadelphia, they will have to 

wait twenty-nine days in New York; for it will 
take just as long to coin it in Ngw York as it will 
in Philadelphia, if the capacity 1s no greater. If, 
as we are convinced, there need not be ten days 
delay, then he would be obliged to wait ten days 
| for his gold to be coined at New York. So the 
argument can be understood if the Mint, has no 
more capacity than the Philadelphia Mint, as great 
delay wil be occasioned in the coinage in New 
York as in Philadelphia. The only diiference in 
the delay between the Mint in Philadelphia and 
| New York,.if a Mint should be established in the 
, latter place, will be the difference in the capacities 
_of the Mints—and it is not proposed to give the 
Mint at New York a capacity equal to Philadel- 
phia—hence the delay would be the same, or 
greater. ‘The only loss that can ensue if my col- 
league’s amendment passes, is the time of passage 
on the railroad between New York and Philadel- 
plua. ‘Lhe usual time on the railroad in going, is 
tour hours and a half, so that the total loss of time 
iu tronsporting the gold thereand back again, will 
be nine hours; but if you establish an Assay Office 
in New York, there would not be the loss of in- 
terest for a single minute. 
Well, sir, the bill proposes to go to the expense 
of erecting a Mintin New York atacost of 500,000. 
If we take what the cost of the Philadelphia Mint 
is estimated at, and then incur an expense of 
$150,000 or $160,000 annually for its support, all 
to save the expense of $15,000 for transportation 
and a delay of nine hours, | ask if this House 
is prepared to do this? 
will be the sheerest folly. 
But my friend from NewJersey [Mr. Kine] says 
there is no necessity for a Mint in California; that 
all the gold in California can be sent to New York 


Why, it seems to me it | 
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Mr. PHCENIX. One year. 
Mr. THOMPSON, It cannot be built 
os You cannot procure the lot, erect 
»uildings, provide the proper machinery, 
everything arranged for operation in one 
in less than three years. But, what wil 


in three 
Suitable 
and haye 
year, nor 
1 it cost? 


a- 


d something less than one hundred fe 
sold for $90,000. 


t feet long, 
If you erect a Mint in New 


| York, it must be placed in Wall street, the great 
/money mart of the city, or some other prominent 


place, where it will afford the convenience of easy 
transportation. You must, therefore, put jt i, 
some public place. If you take Wall street, they 


| the great monetary mart in New York, as [ hay, 


said, a lot twenty-five feet wide will not do, po, 
will less than one hundred feet in front answer, and 
one hundred feet long, which will thus cost, at; 


_rate of the lot just mentioned, only about the sy) 


of $350,000 or $360,000! I will venture to gay 

there is no gentleman in New York who would 

be willing to furnish a lot for a less sum—— 
Mr. PHOENIX. I will furnish one for $50,009, 
Mr. THOMPSON. Well, sir, you may do so, 


| but is it such as would be a suitable place? The 
| bill, sir, what does it provide as the money neces. 


sary to purchase? Why, it fixes the price at 


| $225,000. Why, then, if it will cost only $50,000, 
by the time you have made the selection, you wil! 


find that it will cost $300,000. But another coy. 


| sideration. It is conceded, I believe, if not, I have 


no hestitation in asserting it to be true, thatif you 


| establish a Mint in New York, you supersede the 


| There is no doubt about that. 


necessity of a Mint in Philadelphia altogether, 
Will you put the 


| country to this enormous expense, for the sake of 


saving this $15,000 for transportation ? The build- 
ing itself, | presume, will not cost less than half a 


| million of dollars. 


Mr. PHGENIX. The Mint at Philadelphia 
cost $260,000, and we can build one in New York 
ior $250,000. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Did the gentleman ever 


| build a Mint? 


| adelphia would be $15,000 to $20,000. 


Mr. PHGENIX. No, but I have bmilt houses. 
Mr. THOMPSON. A house and a Mint are 
very much alike, certainly! As J] was saying 
when the gentleman interrupted me, the cost of 
transportation on bullion from New York to Phil- 
h To build 

a Mint, and put it into operation, would require 
the expenditure of at least $1,500,000; and yo 


| would lose the use of the property in Philadelphia, 


| machinery, and all its tapacity, and all for the sake 


cheaper to be coined than it can be coined in Cali- || 


fornia; but I cannot agree with him in this. Cahi- 


'| fornia, itseems to me, does needa Mint, and if she 
| is denied this advantage for the sake of establish- 


| 


| 


why it should cost more than any other commod- | 


ity of great value, excepting, perhaps, for an extra 
watchman or agent. 
bullion, insurance would not be necessary. 
can I conceive any reason for greatly it 


if the Government carry the | 
Nor | 


increased | 


cost over any other arucle of vebudle merchan- | 


dise. 
But this proposition and calculation is only 


offered to show what transportation may be done | 


for, in contrast with the proposition of the gentle- | 


man from New York, [Mr. PHentx,] 


that it | 


| 


would cost $240,000 per annum, and it is not in- | 


sisted on. We have a tangible a. to con- 


vey bullion per year for $15,000. 
who have spoken in favor of establishing this Mint 
in New York. This proposition is made by one 


of the most respectable companies in the country, | 


and I think, therefore, we should rely on the cal- 
culations of those gentlemen in regard to the cost 


| 
| 


of transportation between New York and Phila- | 


delphia with allowance, when they 
sum of $240,000. 
speake of the cost of carrying gold between New 
York and Philadelphia as nominal, and at the 
last-mentioned sum per year. But when we have 
the offer of responsible men in Philadelphia to 


propose this || 
ne gentleman from New York | 


| 


ing a Mint in New York, California will suffer 
great injustice. But the gentleman requires the 
Californian to bring his gold, costly as he suppo- 
ses its transportation will be to carry gold any- 
_ where, to New York to be coined. 

Mr. KING, of New Jersey, (interrupting.) Is 
the gentleman saying that I was against the Mint 
in California ? 

Mr. THOMPSON, 

| marks. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman then misunder- 
stood me. I gave reasons in its favor. 
Mr. THOMPSON, (resuming.) 
what is the necessity then of a Mint in New York? 
The gold bullion will not be brought from California 


I so understood his re- 


to New York to be coined if there is a Mint in| 
It is one which | California; and there will be no gold for coinage, 
is far below the estimates made by the gentlemen |, except such as may find its way there in the hands 


| of the emigrant; and as nothing but recoinage is 
necessary—no parting process—it can be done, if 
needed, anywhere in a oy short time. It seems 
to me that the question of cost of transportation 
of gold dust, about which so much has been said, 
will not exist if there be a California Mint. And 
can it be said, that the capacity of the Mint at 
Philadelphia will not be equal to this kind of 
coinage? It is equal to at least $96,000,000 as at 
present improved. Let us take another view of the 
subject. ow long will they be building a Mint 
at New York? 





Very well; || 





| 
\\ 


of avoiding the cost of transportation, amounting 
to $15,000 a year. If you establish a Mint at 
San Francisco, as I think justice to the people of 
California requires, there is no more use of build- 
ing end carrying a Mint into operation in the city 
of New York, than there is, to use a homely ex- 
pression, of a third wheel to a cart. 

My friend from New York [Mr. Puenix] has 
spoken of the Mint at Philadelphia as being in- 
debted. My colleague has answered that by show- 
ing that it is now enabled to coin $100,000,000 per 


| annum, and will never be behind depositors more 


than ten days. 

He talks about borrowing from the Treasury 
to sustain it. Who ever heard of such ao thing? 
The gentleman knows that the Treasurer of the 
Mint is the Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States—that the money of the United States must 
be deposited somewhere. He knows that every 
dollar there is money of the United States, ready 
to be drawn, when required by the Government. 
Why, sir, it is kept there to be used when needed, 
and it is transferred at the direction of the Gov- 
ernment, when it pleases, and on the terms of cost 
of transporting gold or goldand bullion. The late 
Treasurer of the Mint told me that he had trans- 
ferred gold coin in New Orleans, during the wae 
with Mexico, for one quarter of one per cent. 
do not know how it can cost one eighth per 
cent. insurance alone between New York and 
Philadelphia, where the distance is so short and 
time so small, and three fourth of one per cent. 1n 
wa between these points, as has been 
stated by the gentleman from New Jersey, (Mr. 
Kixc.] ‘How ean this be so, while between Phil- 


adelphia and New Orleans it is one fourth per 
cent.? 


Mr. KING, Who insured it? 
Mr. THOMPSON. 


I do not know. I have 
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the very best authority for what I state, that this 
was the expense for transporting the money—as 
ood authority as any gentleman on this floor 
ould desire. 

Mr. PHCENIX. Will the gentleman say that 
was insured ? ; i 

Mr. THOMPSON, I do not know that it was. 
| presume not. I learn the Government does not 
conerally, if ever, insure. if this committee shall 
come to an adverse conclusion to us, although it 
may destroy the Mint at Philadelphia, we shall 
acquiesce with good grace. I have no idea of ill 
feeling on the subject, but would regret the result. 
The Mint there is almost a revoluuonary estab- 
lishment. ‘ we, 

But, sir, my friend, in his argument, thought it 
necessary to allude to the taxation of the Mint of 
Philadelphia. That gentleman should have known 
that as soon as the Legislature ascertained that 
the commissioner of Philadelphia county had 
civen authority to assess and collect taxes on the 
Mint they immediately passed a law prohibiting 
it. The city of Philadelphia, I have _ also, 
refused to receive the taxes so assessed. 

Mr. KING. Does the gentleman deny that the 
Mint was taxed? 

Mr. THOMPSON. 
case. 

Mr. KING. You admit that there was a tax- 
ation ? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I admit that there was a 
taxation; but the city and county of Philadelphia 
relinquished its collection. Now weare not going 
to talk about the taxation of property in New 
York. It has nothing to do with the argument— 
it gives no strength to the question of the necessity 
of a Mint. One charge, that of collecting a tax, 
comes from a friend in New Jersey, [Mr. Kune, ] 
and the other charge, the cost of transportation, 
comes from the gentleman from New York, |Mr. 
Pua@nix:] let me ask with respect, if there is any- 
thing either that creates the necessity for the estab- 
lishment of a Mint in New York and the aban- 
donment of that in Philadelphia? 

Mr. KING. The gentleman will observe that 
in the Senate bill establishing the Mint in New 
York, ther® is a provision in it that taxes are not 
to be laid upon the property inthatecity, I argued 
from that fact that taxes were collected from the 
Mint in the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. it I am not mistakeny 
at the last session of Congress appropriations 
were made to pay the taxes upon the Mint in 
And if I recollect rightly, the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means made 
a speech upon the subject. I ask if it was not so? 

Mr. THOMPSON referred the gentleman to 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means for information. 

Mr. BAYLY. With the permission of my 
friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Tuompson,] [ will 
state the facts about this case. An important fact 
was stated atthe last session, that the taxes on 
the Mint at Philadelphia were remitted, and that 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania passed a law au- 
thorizing an exemption by deed, for it was done 








+? 
is 


I will state the facts in the 


in the form of a deed, of the Mint from all taxa- | 


tion forever. This exemption, I am sure, was 


under the authority of the Legislature of Pennsyl- | 


vania, and that it was a perpetual exemption. 


Mr. MeCLERNAND was understood to ask |) 


the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bay y] if there 
was not an appropriation made by Congress for 


the purpose of paying the taxes on the Mint? 
Mr. BAYLY. 


ground upon which 

a judgment already obtained against the Mint, it 

was our duty to make an appropriation, and then 

it rested with the Legislature of the State of Penn- 

sylvania whether they would receive this amount 

ornot. They have refused to receive it, and this 
10,000 will go back into the surplus fund. 

Mr. THOMPSON, This settles all this part 
of the case I presume, but I do not see how this 
item under any circumstances could add to the force 
of the argument in favor of establishing a Mint at 
New York. I do not suppose that our friends in 
New York will eudidakes to tax that property 
which they have no right to tax. The question 
comes simply to this: if you establish a Mint at 
New York, erect the necessary buildings, procure 
the necessary machinery in order to its complete 
working, the Mint at Philadelphia becomes a mere 





Yes, sir; an amount of $10,000 | 
was put into the en bill, and the legal || 
urged it was, that there being || 
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|| sinecure, and it will be of no use. There will be no 
longer need of an establishment, which has been 
| in use almost ever since the days of the Revolu- 
tion. I am afraid that the project of my friend, 
who sits near me, |Mr. Puenrx,)} in which he 
speaks of establishing a little Mint, would be a | 
very ingenious, as well as dangerous operation, 
He wouid first get a hold but with a singie finger, 
and then the whole hand would follow. Give him 
this humble beginning, and | am not sure that, 
but let him have the favor of Congress—let the first 
eifort towards the establishment of a Mint be suc- 
cessful, and soon you would have the Empire 
, State and Empire City carrying away the entire 
| establishment at Philadelphia upon its shoulders, 
away to the great commercial metropolis of the 
country, 

Now, sir, I object to all this. I ask this last 
sunple question: Do the necessities ef the coun- 
try demand this expenditure at the present mo- 

‘ment? By the time you have finished erecting 
and building a Mint, the gold mines in California 
may beas dry as the gulches from which the gold is 
, gathered in mid-Summer, and there will be no more 
| gold there to work. And you may have a struc- 
ture in New York in addiuion to that in Philadel- 
phia, rather as a monument of folly than of econ- 
omy. One word more, and I will have finished. 
We see that the Mint at Philadelphia is capable 
| of coining from $96,000,000 to $100 000,000 a year. 
| Test this statement by the result of experience. 
If it does not turn out so, why then resume this 
experiment again. You have appropriated $16,000 
to make theseimprovements, and I think you ought 
to try the experiment fnlly before you launch out | 
into this enormous expenditure, and to which there 
will be no end, of erecting a Mint at New York. 
Mr. BAYLY. Mr. Chairman, | am sorry to 
| see that this question, which is one of public poli- 
cy, has dwindled down toa mere scramble between 
New York and Pennsylvania, as to which shail 
have the public patronage connected with it. I 
have no doubt, after what 1 have heard here, that 
the members froin those two States will vote with 
exclusive reference to this question of public pa- 
tronage, but | believe such will not be the case 
| with members from any other quarter of the 
Union. 
W hen this question was before the Committee 


mittee were opposed at this time to making any 
appropriation for a Mint in New York. We were 
intluenced in coming to this conclusion chiefly by 

the condition of the finances of the country. Gen- 
| tlemen will recollect that the last session of Con- | 
| gress | took occasion to call the attentign of the 
| tlouse to the condition of our finances—they will 

recollect that 1 then showed to the House, as I 
| might now very well show if I had time, that if 
Congress went on appropriating money at the rate 
| they were then appropriating it, they would have 
to resort to one of two alternatives: they would have 
| to resort to direct taxation, to a tax upon tea and 
coffee, or to depend upon loans to meet the demands 
upon the Treasury. That was the condition of 
things at the time to which | refer. But, sir, it is 
an absolute certainty that this result will ensue, if 
we may judge from what has already taken place 
during this session of Congress. 

L have little doubt that the French spoliation 
bill will pass the present session, which will throw 
five millions upon us. We have already passed, 
in this House, the cheap postage bill, for which 
we shall depend upon the general ‘Treasury for at 
least a million of dollars more. We are constantly 
increasing the amount of ourappropriations. Any 


able; they meet with no favdr in this House. 
Such is the condition of our finances that unless 
| we vote against appropriations which the public 
service dnes not imperativély call for, we shall be 

_ compelled to live upon loans, or to levy duties upon 
| articles which are now imported duty free, because 
you cannot raise more revenue b loving higher" 
duties upon articles that are heavily taxed at pres- 
|| ent; or we shall be obliged to imcrease the public 
‘| debt, which already amounts to upwards of 
$80,000,000; and if the appropriations are made, 
|| which I believe will be made during the present 
| Congress, it will be increased to upwards of 
$90,000,000. Such being the case, ask this 
ouse if the Treasury is in a condition to admit 

|| of any further drain? I ask this House whether 
\| such is the pressing necessity for a Mint in New 


of Ways and Means, the majority of that Com-% 


effort at retrenchment seems to be totally unavail- || 
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| York as under these circumstances will authorize 


us to pass this bill? 

Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. BRIGGS moved that the committee rise; 
which motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, moved that 
the committee rise and report the bill to the House, 
with a recommendation thay it do not pass. 

Mr. MeCLERNAND moved that the commit- 
tee rise and report the bill to the House with a 
recommendation that it do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN said that neither of the mo- 
tions could be acted on whilst there were amend- 
ments pending. 

The question was then taken on agreeing to Mr. 
Van Dyxe’s amendment to strike out the words 
** New York,”’ in the first section of the bill, and 
insert ‘*Jersey’’ instead thereof, so as to locate 
the Mint in Jersey City. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. CABLE, of Ohio, offered the following 
amendment: 

At the end of section one, insert: 

Provided, That one fourth of the aggregate amount of all 
gold coinage shall be in gold dollars, one fourth in quarter 
eagles, one fourth in half eagies, one eighth in eagles, and 
one eighth in double eagles. 

Mr. C. said, in drawing the money from the 
Federal Treasury, there seems to be but one party; 
but in the division of the money after it is Sain 
out, there seem to be two. I offer this amend- 
ment with a view of guarding, to some extent, the 
rights of the people. The scoundrelism of the 
Mint at Philadelphia, at this time, is very prover- 
bial. [Roars of laughter.] By the report for the 
last year, we find that they have issued during that 
time $23,900,000 in double eagles, but $2,600,000 
in eagles, and the remainder—about $2,500,000— 
in smaller coins, ‘The objectof this is very obvious. 
They design to draw away our gold coins from 
circulation among the people. It is a plan of the 
bankers, stock-jobbers, and speculators, to with- 
draw the gold coin from circulation, that it may 
not compete with their shin-plasters—[laughter]— 
with their system of plunder, in other words. 
[Laughter.} Hence, I hope that this amendment 
will be adopted. It will, to some extent at least— 
if this bill of plunder must pass at all—provide a 
coinage for the people, instead of to suit the pur- 
poses of bankers. The double eagles are not in- 
tended for the people at all, but for the benefit of 
certain classes. I believe I have nothing more to 
say upon this subject. 

Mr. THURMAN here made some remarks, 
which were entirely inaudible at the Reporter's 
desk. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Casie’s 
amendment, and it was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLMES offered the following amend- 
ment: 

Be it further enacted, That a branch of the Mint of the 
United States be established at Charleston, South Carolina, 
and that the same class of officers, provided by this bill for 
the branch at New York, be appointed for the branch at 
Charleston; and that the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars be appropriated for the purchase of a site, 

Mr. H. desired to say, in all candor, that if a 
Mint was established in California (and he thought 
that a Mint was necessary there) he did not think 
that a Mint would be necessary at Charleston or 
New York. But if a Mint was established at 
New York, it was necessary for Charleston to 
have one also. ([Laughter.} 

Mr. BAYLY said: | avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to this amendment, to say that 


| the Committee of Ways and Means have agreed 


to a proposition—which I have no doubt will 
meet with the approbation of the House—that will 
dispense with the necessity of Branch Mints any- 
where. We have agreed to authorize, at the As- 
sayer’s Office, Sars and ingots of gold from §50 up 
to $1,000. In that shape, as was shown by the 
gentleman from New Jersey, it is much more con- 


venient for commercial purposes than coins, It 


can be transported from one place to another 
cheaper than coin. It can be computed faster. 


| In most of the banks it will be taken as the basis 
| of their issue; and the result will be, that the coms 


which the banks now hold will be thrown into 
general circulation. 
That proposition has beeragreed upon almost 
unanimously by our committee; and if we should 
_ succeed in getting it through Congress, a very in- 
considerable portion of the gold which will come 
| from California will be put inte coins. 
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Mr. McCLERNAND inquired what was the 

ending question ? 

The CHAIRMAN said that it was the amend- 
ment of the geritleman from South Carolina, [Mr 
Hotses,} to establish a Branch Mint at Charies- 
ton. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland, inquired if it was 
in time to raise a question of order on that amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN said that he wus ready to 
entertain a question of order when it should be 
made. 

Mr. JONES raised the question of order on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN decided that the amendment 
was not in order. An 
to the purpose of the bill, in regulating its details, 
would, in the opinion of the Chair, be in order; 
but a proposition to erect another distinct and ad- 
ditional Mint, was not in order as an amendment 
to this bill. 

Mr. HOLMES appealed from the decision of 
the Chair. 

Mr. BURT obtained the floor, and was proceed- 
ing to address the Chair; when 

The CHAIRMAN, interrupting him, said that 
the appeal was not debatable. 

Mr. BURT said, that he did not rise to debate 
the appeal. He rose simply for information. He 
should be glad to hear from the Chair what was 
the distinction between this amendment and the 
one offered by the gentleman from New Jersey, 
[Mr. Van Dyke,] which had been entertained by 


the Chair and acted upon by the committee? 


| Laughter. } 

The CHAIRMAN here called the honorable 
gentleman to order. 

The question was then taken on the cep and 
the decision of the Chair was sustained by the 
committee. 

Mr. MORRIS moved that the committee rise. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKS moved to strike out the words 
**4995 000°" in the eighth and ninth lines of the first 
section of the bill, and to insert **$226,000”’ in lieu 
thereof. 

Mr. B. said: My object in moving this pro forma 
amendment is, in the five minutes allowed me 
under the rule, to show the necessity of a Mint in 
the great mart of commerce—the city of New York. 

Mr. STRONG rose toa question of order. He 
submitthd that under the rules, the ventleman from 
New York was confined to showing the propriety 
of adding ‘*81,000” to the appropriation provided 
for in the bill, and that he had no right to go into 
a discussion of the general question involved in the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the Chair could 
not entertain a question of order on the remarks 
of a member of the committee, until those remarks 
were made. [Great laughter. ] 

Mr. BROOKS said that he would withdraw 
his amendment, for the purpose of submitting an- 
other, which would give him a wider range of de- 
bate. 

Several Mempers objected to the withdrawal of 
the amendment. 

The question was taken on Mr. Brooxs’s amend- 
ment, and it was not agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKS then said: F>- the purpose of 
obviuting the point of order raised by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, I move to strike out the 
words ‘a end of the’’ in the third line of the 
first section of the bill, so that it wall provide that 
** a Mint’’ of the United States shall be established 
in the city of New York. 

I was about to remark, when I was interrupted, 
that we demand a Mint at New York, only be- 
cause this Government undertakes to regulate the 
coinage which comes through the city of New 
York. If you will make our gold dust receivable 
in payments of debt; if you will make our bullion 
lecal tender; if you will make gold a marketable 
article, a legal tender, it ae be necessary to 
have a Mint in the city of New York. But the 
Constitution of this country and the Government 
undertake to say, that cole the coinage of this 
Government—that on which its eagle is stamped 
-—-sha'l be legal tender in payment of debts. It 
is the duty of the Gevernment if it exercises this 
power over private property, to exercise it in the 


vantageous to the people. It has no right to take 
our property that comes to New York, and make 
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us transport itto the Mint at Philadelphia, impos- 


amendment subordinate | 


| Baltimore by mail belong to t 


ing upon us the expense of freight and insurance, 
and the risk and danger of transporting it there and 
back again to New York. If you exercise this 
power, you should provide the means of coinage 
in the great mart of commerce. When the Gov- 
ernment exercises its power of sovereignty in the 


Mint, it should exercise it im the most convenient | 


place, and at the point which will conduce to the 
vreatest good of the greatest number of the people. 
‘That point isthe city of New York.  [t is not for 
our own benefit alone, but it is for the benefit of 
the great masses of the people is this country, who 
do business there, that we demand the establish- 
ment of this Mint at New York. 

The arguments of the gentleman from Pennsy}l- 
vania, [Mr. Cuanp.er,] if they go to show any- 
thing, show that instead of transferring the gold 
dust and bullion from New York to Philadelphia, 
the bricks and mortar and machinery of the Mint 
at Philadelphia ought to be transferred to New 
York. Are we for centuries to come to trans- 
port millions of gold from New York to Philadel- 
phia, and bear all the expense of its transportation, 
when by transferring the machinery of the Mint 
to New York, the convenience* oi the greatest 
number would be promoted, and all this ex- 
pense and risk avoided? If the gentleman’s argu- 
ments show anything, they show that. Buc we 
do not ask that. Weask you, if you exercise the 
right of sovereignty for the purpose of coinage, 
to exercise it in the manner that will be least incon- 
venient and least expensive to the people of this 
country; and it is on that account that we ask for 
the establishment of a Branch Mint at New York. 
Let us alone and we will let you alone. ‘Touch 
not our gold; receive our gold bullion and our gold 
dust in payment of debts; make them legal tender, 
and we ask none of your Mints or extravagant 
buildings in New York. Now,my colleague {[ Mr. 
Puenix] says that he will build a Mint there fora 
quarter of a million of dollars. He is able to do 
what he says, and he means to do it, if he has the 
contract imposed on him. It is no idle and una- 
vailable offer. Weask no splendid colonnades, no 
lofty, colossal building for the muses to dwell in— 
for poetry and painting. We want a mere manu- 
facturing machine-shop, built of the plainest mate- 
rials, and planted where the gold comes from the 
hands of the laborious miners. 

Here the Chairman’s hammer fell. 


Mr. VENABLE said: In regard to theargument | 


of the gentleman from New York, if it means 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must remind 


the gentleman from North Carolina, that it is only | 


in order for him to speak against the amendment. 

Mr. VENABLE. It is against the amendment 
that Iam about to speak. If the argument of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Brooks] is worth 
anything at all—if it will prove anything, it will 
prove that the gold dust and coinage that are con- 
veyed by steamers, &c.,to the various ports of the 
United States, belong where they are landed, be- 
long to the city or ee where they may happen 
to be brought. In his argument he appears to as- 
sume that all the gold dust that arrives at New 


York belongs to that city; but, sir, the facts will | 


not sustain him in such an assumption. 
In my opinion, and I should suppose in the 
opinion of every perfectly impartia] and disinter- 


ested man, the gold dust landed at that city be- | 


longs to the individuals, the passengers by whom 
it is owned, or to whom it may be assigned at 
Chagres. The gold that arrives in that city may, 
and doubtless does belong to people scattered in 
every portion of the United States, and embraces 
a large number of owners in every State in the 
Union. . 


OBE. 


|| Mr. Jefferson said a 
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great many wise thines 

and among some of his expressions there wer, 
some that were not wise. But one thing at least 
that he did say was wise, and that was, that great 

' cities were great ulcers: that they were great evils 
Sir, I believe we shall live to see the day, whe, 
some twenty or thirty members of Congress from, 
some great Gotham shall come here like a trained 
band, and hold the balance of power to the dety). 
ment of our rural interests. We shall live to Sa 
the day, when perhaps New York will claim every. 

_ thing, every vessel, and all property that come iy 

| her port (no matter to whom they belong) as be. 
longing to her. Sir, I hold the fact, that gold dys 

| happens to arrives at New York, only evidence 
that it is the most convenient place to land it, |; 

is only evidence that the owner’s convenience jg 
best suited by landing it there. 

Sir, [hold it to be a fallacy to assume that all 
the bullion that arrives in New York belongs 

| to that city—that it is for its benefit exclusively 
and not for the benefit of the various cities of the 
Union. Such an argument as has been used by 
the gentleman from New York would equally wel] 
apply to eyery point where an individual may re- 
side to whom gold may happen to be assigned, 

In regard to the matter of the transportation of 
gold dust to Philadelphia from New York, I do not 
think there is any difficulty at all. The burden of 
this will simply be that of getting it forwarded by 

railroad. It is a matter—a difficulty of very small 
amount indeed. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply rose to refute what | 
considered to be the fallacious arguments adduced 
by the gentleman from New York, for such I hold 
to be the assumption that because gold dust is 
landed at New York it belongs to that city, 

Here the Chairman’s hammer fell. 

Mr. MORSE offered an amendment to strike 
out entirely the words ‘* Mint at Philadelphia,” 
where they occur in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN ruled the amendment out of 
order. 

Mr. ORR moved that the committee rise; which 
motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose, and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, the chairman of the committee 
reported, that the Committee of the Whole had 
had under consideration the state of the Union 
generally, and particularly the special order, and 
fad come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. CHANDLER asked that his amendment 
might be printed for the use of members. 

Mr. CONGER objected. 

On motion by Mr. BRIGGS, the House ad- 

| journed. 


ere 


PETITIONS, &c. 


The following petitions and memorials were presented 
under the rule, and referred to appropriate cominittees : 


By Mr. DOTY: The petition of A. K. Brush, William 
Blanchard, Isaac B. Bucklin, and other citizens of Winne- 
bago county, Wisconsin, praying the repeal of the fugitive 
slave law immediately. 

By Mr. BRISBIN: The petition of Levi L. Tate and 160 
others, citizens of the counties of Columbia, Montour, and 

|| Lycoming, in the State of Pennsylvania, praying the estab- 
| lishment of anew mail route from: Bloomsburg, in Columbia 
county, to Muncy,in Lycoming county. 
By Mr. CALVIN: The petition of Michael Berry and 47 
, others, citizens of Blair county, Pennsylvania, asking for a 
modification of the tariff of 1846. 
By Mr. DISNEY: The memorial of certain citizens of 
Cincinnati, asking Congress to aid in the construction of the 
| great railroad passing through that city from St. Louis to 
| Baltimore. : 
Also, three memorials from certain citizens of Cincinnati, 
| asking fora removal of the impediments to a free navigntion 
| around the Falls of the Ohio. 
By Mr. HARRIS, of Hliinois: The petition of H. V. 
Feeny and others, clerks in the post office at Wheeling, 
| Virginia, asking for increased compensation for services. 


When the gentleman from New York assumes 


that all the gold that comes to New York belongs 


to that city, he assumes what is applicable to a | 
variety of things, an application which, [ have no 
| doubt, he would consider manifestly absurd. 


might as well assume that all the mails that run 
through Washington belong to Washington; or 
that all the letters and ponenper? going through 
lat city on that ac- 

count, 
If the gentleman’s argument proves anything, 
it proves, as I have said, that whatever gold dust, 


| or indeed property of any description, may land 
p'ace most convenient to commerce and most ad- || 


upon our coast, belongs to the particular place 
where it is so landed, and must be treated as the 


| property of that place. 


He ! 


IN SENATE. 
Frmay, January 31,1851. ~ 


The PRESIDENT of the Senate laid before the @ 
body a communication from R. H. Weightman, 
|| (Senator elect from New Mexico,) in relation to 
| the-enactment of a law declaring New Mexico one 
|| of the United States upon certain conditions. 
| On motion by Mr. PHELPS, it was ordered 
| that it be referred to the Committee on Territo- 
| ries. 


MEMORIALS AND PETITIONS. 


| Mr. DICKINSON presented a memorial of in- 
|| ventors and other citizens of New York, 
| that the bill new before Congress for-the 
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